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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


LIGHT  lOO's:  13  mg.  "tar",  1.0  mg.  nicotine,  LIGHTS:  14  mg;  "tar' 
1.1  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  DEC.  79. 
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From  Winter  Haven  to  Yawkey  Way 

North  Shore  Baseball  Buffs  get  the  real  thing  every  day 
in  the  Sports  Pages  of 

THE 

SALEM 

EVENING  NEWS 


The  Heavy  Hitters  aren  't  all  in  Boston 


fresh  seafoods  •  prime  meats 
•  superlative  salads 
sandwiches  •  burgers 
•  homemade  desserts 

Lunch  daily  11:30-4. 

Dinner  Sun.  thru  Weds.  4-llpm. 
Thurs.-Sat.  4-12:30 
Cocktails  at  the  Bar  ll:30-2am  daily 
Call  742-8728  for  reservations 
188  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace 

Visit  our  newest  location 
home  of  America's  Cup 

Brick  Market  Place 
Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Call  1-401-846-9794 
for  reservations 

Functions/Private  dining  accommodated 
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-'“BUDDY" LeROUX: 
:>■  Executive  v 
Vice-President 
“'Administration 


Welcome  To  The  Excitement 
of  Historic  Fenway  Park! 


HAYWOOD  SULLIVAN 
Executive 
Vice-President 
General  Manager  ~ 


Anew  decade  has  started  in 
Fenway  Park  but  the  mys¬ 
tique  and  uniqueness  of  this 
ball  park  remain  the  same.  Through¬ 
out  New  England  Red  Sox  fans  equate 
exciting  baseball  with  Fenway  Park. 

Built  in  1912  and  reconstructed  in 
1934  by  the  late  Tom  Yawkey,  the 
playing  field  is  virtually  the  same 
today  as  it  was  over  40  years  ago.  Yet 
each  year  the  Red  Sox  continue  to 
make  improvements  and  renovations 
that  will  enable  the  tremendous  crowds 
that  attend  our  games  to  enjoy  base¬ 
ball  in  an  attractive  setting. 

In  the  last  13  years  over  23.6  mil¬ 
lion  fans  have  watched  the  Red  Sox  in 
Fenway  Park  with  attendance  exceed¬ 
ing  2  million  the  past  three  years. 
During  that  span  (1967-79)  the  Red 
Sox  have  been  the  only  major  league 
team  to  have  a  winning  record  every 
single  season.  The  dramatics  of  the 
1967  and  1975  American  League 
championship  seasons,  the  near- 
misses  of  1972-77-78  and  the  many 
outstanding  players  who  have  per¬ 
formed  here,  have  all  combined  to 
maintain  the  rich  tradition  of  the  Red 
Sox  and  Fenway  Park. 

Nationally-televised  games  have 
shown  fans  across  the  nation  why 
Fenway  Park  is  such  a  great  place  to 
watch  a  game.  The  famous  “Green 
Monster’’  wall  in  left  field,  the 


unique  angles  and  corners  around  the 
field  and  the  closeness  of  the  crowd  to 
the  action  are  reasons  why  Fenway 
Park  is  such  a  captivating  place. 

Prior  to  the  1976  season  the  left 
field  wall  was  rebuilt,  padding  was 
installed  to  protect  the  outfielders 
and  the  centerfield  message  board 
was  constructed.  Composed  of  8,640 
40-watt  light  bulbs,  the  board  is  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  finest  in  baseball 
with  its  ability  to  bring  extra  enjoy¬ 


ment  to  fans  with  statistics,  informa¬ 
tion  and  replays. 

The  Diagram  on  page  66  shows  the 
location  of  all  Fenway  Park  facilities 
and  the  maps  on  page  26  shows  the 
various  methods  and  routes  leading 
to  Fenway.  We  thank  Red  Sox  fans 
everywhere,  especially  those  in  New 
England,  for  their  tremendous  sup¬ 
port  and  we  know  you  will  enjoy  your 
visit  to  one  of  baseball’s  greatest 
showcases. 
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FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT:  First  row— Beef  &  Chicken  Franks;  Extra  Mild  Franks;  Fenway  Franks;  Fenway  Beef  Franks;  Top  Bologna;  Top  Olive  Loaf;  Top 
P  &  P  Loaf;  Ham  Steak.  Second  row— Beef  &  Chicken  Bologna;  Maple  Sugar  Cured  Bacon;  Special  Cut  Bacon;  Chicken  Bologna;  Master  Shoulder;  Boiled 
Ham;  Top  Bologna;  Top  German  Bologna;  Top  Polish  Loaf;  Top  Olive  Loaf.  Third  row— Chicken  Hot  Dogs;  Semi-Boneless  Ham;  Daisy  Roll;  Glazed  Ham. 


When  you  want  to  know  more  than 
just  the  score,  tune  in  Dan  Davis 
mornings  and  afternoons  on  WHDH  Radio  85 


Age:  49;  Born:  January  17,  1931,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Ht.:  5-9;  Wt.: 
185  lbs.  Green  eyes.  Brown  hair.  Bats  and  throws:  Right.  Home: 
Treasure  Island,  Fla.  Married  Jean  Carol  Bauerle.  Children:  Thomas 
6/30/52,  Donna  3/14/54. 


The  Red  Sox  have  averaged  96  wins  during  Zimmer’s  three  full  seasons  as 
manager.  Overall,  in  3V2  years  as  Red  Sox  manager  Don  has  a  329-231 .588  record. 
He  has  the  5th  best  winning  percentage  in  club  history  and  the  6th  most  wins. 

Don  was  the  Red  Sox  third  base  coach  for  two  and  one-half  years  before  replacing 
Darrell  Johnson  July  19,  1976.  He  was  noted  throughout  his  career  as  a  hustling, 
aggressive  player  and  the  Red  Sox  have  been  that  way  as  a  team  under  his  tutelage. 

Zimmer  started  his  pro  career  in  1949  in  the  Dodger  system  as  a  shortstop.  In 
1953  he  was  leading  the  American  Association  in  homers  (23)  and  RBI  (63)  at  St. 
Paul  when  he  was  struck  in  the  head  by  Jim  Kirk  of  Columbus  July  7,  and  missed 
the  rest  of  the  season.  In  1954  he  began  a  12-year  major  league  career  with  the 
Dodgers,  Cubs,  Mets,  Reds  and  Washington  Senators.  He  had  to  overcome 
another  injury  when  he  got  a  cheek  bone  fracture  June  23,  1956  on  a  pitch  from  Hal 
Jeffcoat  of  the  Reds  that  again  disabled  him  for  the  year.  Don  was  the  Dodgers 
second  baseman  in  the  final  game  of  the  1955  World  Series,  won  by  Johnny  Podres 
2-0  over  the  Yankees. 


On  October  10,  1961  Don  was  selected  by  the  Mets  from  the  Cubs  in  the  N.L. 
Expansion  Draft.  He  was  with  the  Senators  for  three  years  and  then  played  with  the 
Toei  Flyers  in  1966  in  Japan.  During  his  major  league  stay  he  played  second,  third, 
shortstop,  the  outfield  and  even  caught  35  games  for  the  Senators. 

He  became  a  minor  league  manager  in  1967  in  the  Reds  organization.  In  1971  he 
moved  up  to  third  base  coach  with  the  Montreal  Expos.  Don  started  1972  in  the 
same  capacity  for  San  Diego  and  then  succeeded  Preston  Gomez  in  April  as 
manager.  He  led  the  Padres  through  1973  and  joined  the  Red  Sox  after  that  season. 


TOMMY  HARPER  (Tommy) 

Age:  39:  Born:  October  14.  1940,  Oak-Grove,  La.  Ht.:  5-9:  Wt.:  160  lbs.  Brown 
eyes.  Black  hair.  Bats  and  Throws:  Right.  Home:  Stoughton,  Mass.  Married 
Bonnie  Jean  Williams. 

Harper  is  the  Red  Sox  first  base  coach  in  1980  after  two  years  in  the  team’s  public 
relations  department.  He  played  15  years  in  the  majors  with  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
the  Seattle  Pilots,  Milwaukee,  the  Red  Sox,  California,  Oakland  and  Baltimore.  In 
1810  games  he  hit  .257  with  146  home  runs  and  408  stolen  bases.  He  joined  the 
Reds  at  the  end  of  the  1962  season  and  finished  his  career  with  the  Orioles  in  1976. 

In  1970  he  hit  31  home  runs  for  Milwaukee  and  stole  38  bases,  an  achievement 
accomplished  by  Bobby  Bonds,  Willie  Mays,  Henry  Aaron  and  Ken  Williams.  He 
hit  6  homers  as  leadoff  batter  that  year,  to  tie  for  the  A.L.  record  with  Eddie  Joost 
(1948),  Eddie  Yost  (1959)  and  Bert  Campaneris  (1970).  In  1965  he  led  the  N.L.  in 
runs  (126)  for  the  Reds  and  in  1969  he  led  the  A.L.  with  73  stolen  bases  for  the 
Pilots.  He  played  for  the  Red  Sox  1972-74  and  was  the  club’s  MVP  in  1973  when  he 
led  the  A.L.  with  a  club-record  54  stolen  bases,  scored  92  runs  and  hit  17  homers. 

He  starred  in  three  sports  at  Encinal  H.S.  and  Santa  Rosa  College  and  hit  .507  at 
San  Francisco  State  before  signing  with  the  Reds.  He  was  a  scout  for  the  Yankees 
in  1977  and  joined  the  Red  Sox  front  office  in  1978. 
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Where  you’re  never 
out  at  the  plate. 


NEW  YORK  SIRLOIN  •  PRIME  RIB  of  BEEF  •  LONDON  BROIL 
BOSTON  SCHROD*  BAKED  STUFFED  SHRIMP*  BARBECUED  BABY  BACK  RIBS 

IMMENSE  N.Y.  STYLE  SANDWICHES 


FREE  VALET  PARKING  •  344  NEWBURY  ST,  BOSTON/266- 3000  •  Also  The  Mall  at  Chestnut  Hill,  South  Shore  Plaza,  Braintree. 


JOHNNY  JOSEPH  PODRES  (Pod) 

Age:  47,  Turns  48  Sept.  30;  Born:  September  30,  1932,  Witherbee,  N.Y.  Ht.: 
6-0;  Wt.:  196  lbs.  Blue  eyes.  Brown  hair.  Bats  and  Throws:  Left.  Home:  Wither¬ 
bee,  N.Y.  Married  Joan  Christine  Taylor.  Children:  Joseph  12/6/66,  John  9/2/70. 

Johnny  is  the  new  Red  Sox  pitching  coach  in  1980  after  five  years  as  minor  league 
pitching  instructor.  He  had  a  15-year  career  with  the  Dodgers,  Detroit  and  San 
Diego  and  finished  with  a  148-116  .561  record.  He  pitched  in  four  World  Series 
with  the  Dodgers  and  two  All  Star  games,  and  had  a  career  ERA  of  3.67. 

Podres  led  the  N.L.  with  a  2.66  ERA  and  6  shutouts  in  1957  and  a  .783  (18-5) 
percentage  in  1961.  On  July  2,  1962  he  tied  a  modern  major  league  record  by 
striking  out  eight  consecutive  batters  against  the  Phillies.  His  greatest  moment 
came  in  1955  when  he  won  two  games  against  the  Yankees  in  the  World  Series, 
including  the  finale  2-0.  He  was  named  the  Series  MVP.  In  Series  competition 
Podres  was  4- 1  with  a  2 . 1 1  ERA  and  he  did  not  allow  a  run  in  two  All  Star  games.  He 
finished  his  career  with  the  Padres  in  1969. 

He  graduated  from  Mineville,  N.Y.  H.S.  in  1950  where  he  lettered  as  a  pitcher  on 
the  baseball  team,  a  guard  on  the  basketball  team  and  as  a  member  of  the  track 
team.  In  1973  Podres  was  Don  Zimmer’s  pitching  coach  at  San  Diego,  and  in  1975 
he  joined  the  Red  Sox  minor  league  system. 


JOHN  MICHAEL  PESKY  (Johnny) 

Age:  60,  Turns  61  Sept.  27;  Born:  September  27,  1919,  Portland,  Ore.  Ht.: 
5-9;  Wt.:  170  lbs.  Brown  eyes.  Brown  hair.  Bats:  Left;  Throws:  Right.  Home: 
Swampscott,  Mass.  Married  Ruth  Hickey.  Children:  David  12/19/52. 

In  Pesky’s  long  career  in  baseball  he  has  worked  in  almost  every  phase  of  the 
game  as  a  player,  coach,  manager,  radio-TV  announcer  and  advertising  salesman. 
Johnny  spent  the  last  five  years  as  Red  Sox  first  base  coach  and  hitting  instructor. 
In  1980  he  will  continue  to  work  with  the  batters  but  will  assist  Don  Zimmer  during 
the  games  in  the  dugout.  He’s  a  long-time  favorite  of  Red  Sox  fans  and  is  one  of  the 
most  sought-after  members  of  the  team  on  the  public  appearance  circuit. 

Johnny  was  an  outstanding  shortstop,  third  baseman  and  all-around  hitter.  He 
holds  the  Red  Sox  records  for  most  hits  by  a  rookie  (205)  and  most  singles  in  a 
season  (172)  and  hit  over  .300  six  times  in  his  major  lea^e  career.  He  was  the  first 
Red  Sox  player  to  have  three  200- hit  years.  (Jim  Rice  is  the  2nd).  After  10  years 
with  Boston,  Detroit  and  Washington,  Pesky  coached  under  Ralph  Houk  in  Denver 
in  1955  and  managed  in  the  Detroit  farm  system  from  1956  through  1960.  In  the 
mid-1960’s  he  was  a  coach  for  the  Pirates  and  a  manager  in  their  system  before 
joining  the  Red  Sox  broadcast  crew  in  1969.  He  spent  sue  years  as  part  of  the  radio 
and  television  team.  He  also  managed  Seattle  for  the  Red  Sox  in  1961-62  before 
moving  up  to  the  parent  Boston  team  in  1963-64.  He’s  tied  for  the  M.L.  record  in 
leading  league  in  hits  3  straight  years. 


WALTER  JOHN  HRINIAK  (Walt) 

Age:  36,  Turns  37  May  22;  Born:  May  22,  1943,  Natick,  Mass.  Ht.:  5-11;  Wt.: 
178  lbs.  Green  eyes.  Blond  hair.  Bats:  Left;  Throws:  Right.  Home:  Natick,  Mass. 


Now  in  his  fourth  year  as  bullpen  coach,  Walter’s  almost  limitless  energy  and 
enthusiasm  for  baseball  are  well  known.  He  puts  in  hours  of  extra  work  as  one  of 
the  best  batting  practice  pitchers  in  the  game  and  he  is  a  keen  student  of  hitting 
techniques  and  strategy.  Walter  had  an  extensive  background  as  a  player,  coach 
cind  manager  before  joining  the  Red  Sox.  He  managed  Montreal’s  Rookie  team  at 
Lethbridge,  Alb.,  Canada  in  the  Pioneer  League  in  1976  after  starting  the  year  as  a 
coach  with  Denver.  In  1974-75  he  was  first  base  coach  with  the  Expos,  following 
two  years  as  manager  of  their  Jamestown  team  in  the  NYP  League. 

Hriniak,  a  native  of  Natick,  Mass.,  signed  a  substantial  bonus  contract  with  the 
Milwaukee  Braves  in  1961.  At  Natick  H.S.  he  was  an  All  Scholastic  choice  as  a 
baseball  shortstop,  football  quarterback  and  hockey  center.  He  had  a  13-year  pro 
career  that  included  two  years  with  the  Braves  and  Padres  in  1968-69  as  a  catcher. 
In  1970  he  played  for  Zimmer  at  Salt  Lake  City. 


EDWARD  ERED  J.  YOST  (Eddie) 

Age  53;  Born:  October  13,  1926,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Ht.:  5-10;  Wt.:  180  Ib.s.  Blue 
eyes.  Brown  hair.  Bats  and  Throws:  Right.  Home:  Hauppauge,  N.Y.  Married  Pat 
Healy.  Children:  Felita  1/13/62,  Michael  11/12/63,  Alexis  5/3/65. 

A  good  third  base  coach  has  to  be  able  to  make  quick  decisions,  accurately  relay 
signs  to  batters  and  runners,  thoroughly  know  the  opposition’s  defensive  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  know  when  to  gamble  on  sending  a  runner  home.  Eddie  Yost 
has  continually  shown  in  four  years  with  the  Red  Sox  why  he’s  considered  one  of 
the  best  third  base  coaches  in  baseball.  He’s  upheld  that  reputation  after  a  14-year 
coaching  tenure  with  the  Washington'  Senators  and  New  York  Mets.  He  was  with 
the  Mets  in  the  1969  and  1973  World  Series. 

“The  Walking  Man,”  as  he  was  known  during  his  17-year  major  league  career, 
was  an  outstanding  third  baseman  and  leadoff  hitter.  He  came  from  the  campus  of 
New  York  U.  to  the  Senators  in  1944  and  went  on  to  set  several  records  for  third 
basemen.  He  led  the  A.L.  six  times  in  walks,  had  over  100  walks  eight  times, 
scored  over  100  runs  five  times  and  twice  led  the  league  in  fielding.  He  still  holds 
the  A.L.  record  of  28  home  runs  as  leadoff  batter. 

He  was  traded  from  Washington  to  Detroit  in  Dec.  of  1958  and  was  selected  by 
the  Angels  in  baseball’s  first  expansion  draft,  Dec.  14,  1960.  When  Yost  retired 
after  the  1962  season  he  held  the  major  league  record  for  most  games  at  third  base 
(2,008)  and  the  A.L.  marks  for  putouts  (2,356),  assists  (3,659)  and  chances  (6,015). 
He  was  selected  for  the  A.L.  All  Star  team  in  1952  but  did  not  play.  He  has  a 
Master’s  Degree  in  Physical  Education  from  N.Y.U. 
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SOUVENIRS  &  GIFTS 


BEFORE  THE  GAME:  enter  from  outside  the  park  through 
70  Lansdowne  St. 

DURING  &  AFTER  THE  BALL  GAME:  enter  from  inside  the 
park  through  the  ieft  fieid  concourse  behind  Section  30 


•  JACKETS  •SHIRTS  •  T  SHIRTS 

•  CAPS  •SOUVENIRSOF  ALL  KINDS 

•  GIFTS  &  SPECIALTY  ITEMS 

ALSO:  American  &  National  League  Teams 


OPEN  ALL  YEAR  ’ROUND 

Mon.  thru  Sat.,  9:30-5:00  on  non-game  days 
also  Sunday  during  Ball  Games 
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Fisk  on  the  Comeback 


He  had  remained  relatively 
secluded  during  the  winter, 
working  out  daily  in  hopes 
that  1980  would  mark  a  new 
beginning. 

And  throughout  the  winter,  the  word 
filtered  down  from  New  Hampshire 
that  the  elbow  felt  good,  better  than 
last  year,  but  still  untested. 

Then  came  a  game  in  May  against 
the  Minnesota  Twins  and  Carlton 
Fisk  was  catching.  A  Twins  base- 
runner  broke  for  second  and  Boston 
pitcher  Steve  Renko  threw  a  change- 
up,  a  most  inopportune  delivery  to 
catch  a  potential  base  thief. 

“I  didn’t  even  think  about  it.  I  just 
got  up  and  threw  the  ball  hard,  right 
to  the  bag.  It  was  probably  the  most 
difficult  throw  I  could  have  made. 
And  it  didn’t  hurt,”  Fisk  says. 

No  one  in  the  Boston  dugout  or  on 
the  field,  least  of  all  the  catcher, 
really  cared  if  the  runner  was  out  or 
safe.  In  1979,  Fisk  had  let  out  a  yelp 
that  could  be  heard  to  the  Florida 
panhandle  when  he  tried  to  gun  down 
his  first  baserunner. 

Continued  on  Page  14 


RED  SOX 
PARKING 
$1.75 


Nothing 
Covers  Homes 
Like 

California*  Paint. 


UPON  PRESENTA  TION 
OF  TICKET  STUB 

PRUDENTIAL  CENTER 
GARAGE 

30  Acres  of  Covered  Parking 
Open  24  hrs.  7  Days  a  Week. 
TEL#  267-2965. 

WITHIN  WALKING  DISTANCE 
OF  FENWA  Y  PARK. 


Use  the  paint 
that  covers 
Fenway  Park. 

Find  your  local 
California* 
dealer  in  the 
Yellow  Pages. 
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Tom  Yawkey  Enshrined  in  the  ^ 

Haii  of  Fame 
August  3,  1980 


For  43  years  as  owner  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox  Thomas  A.  Yawkey  won  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  countless 
players  for  his  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  fatherly  pats  on  the  back 
during  their  darkest  hours. 

Now,  four  years  after  his  death  at  the 
age  of  73,  baseball  has  paid  a  long 
overdue  debt  with  its  highest  “pat  on 
the  back”  —  enshrinement  in  the 


Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

A  humble  man  who  shunned  the  spot¬ 
light,  Tom  Yawkey  would  have  loved 
to  have  been  there  for  the  cere¬ 
monies.  He  most  certainly  would 
have  beamed  with  pride. 

However,  he  probably  would  have 
been  his  usual  self,  taking  little  per¬ 
sonal  credit  while  praising  employees 
ranging  from  the  clubhouse  to  the 
front  office.  That  was  his  character. 


Although  the  Red  Sox  won  only  three 
American  League  pennants,  failing 
in  seven-game  World  Series  after 
each,  Yawkey  was  a  winner.  He 
hated  to  lose,  but  he  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  the  way  he  hid  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  accepted  defeat. 

“He’d  tell  you  it  didn’t  bother  him, 
but  you  knew  it  was  eating  him  up 
inside,”  Hall  of  Famer  Ted  Williams 

Continued  on  Page  12 


G.  HEILEMAN  BREWING  CO.,  INC.  LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 
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DIRECTLY 
OFF  RTE. 


WORLD  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

128  TOM  FORD  128  OLDSMOBILE-MAZDA  128  SAAB-VOLVO-FIAT 

245-5400  245-8000  944-7760 
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^  Tom  Yawkey  ^ 
Enshrined 

Continued  from  Page  10 


recalled  during  spring  training  this 
year.  “He  said  very  little,  but  he 
always  had  that  little  pat  on  the 
shoulder  for  you.’’ 

“He  hated  to  lose,  but  he  never 
showed  it,’’  recalled  future  Hall  of 
Famer  Carl  Yastrzemski.  “I  never 
saw  him  chew  out  a  player  when 
things  were  going  bad.  He’d  always 
wait  until  you  were  going  good. 

“He’d  always  pat  you  on  the  back.  A 
bad  situation,  a  loss,  and  he’d  be 
there.  And  he  did  it  knowing  there 
was  no  one  to  pat  him  on  the  back.’’ 

Yawkey’ s  reaction  to  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  there  were  many,  was 
unusual  in  that  he  owned  an  explosive 
temper.  However,  it  rarely  showed  in 
public,  even  though  he  often  was  the 
target  of  criticism,  mostly  unjustified. 

This  writer,  who  first  met  Yawkey  in 
the  mid  ’40s,  vividly  recalls  a  royal 
chewing  out  during  a  ball  game  at 
Fenway  Park  about  12  years  ago. 
The  writer  had  received  a  “tip’’  of 
dynamite  proportions  and  wanted  to 
check  it  out.  The  query  was  relayed 
to  Yawkey  in  his  rooftop  box. 

Yawkey  was  furious,  probably  as 
much  as  having  to  leave  the  game  as 
to  the  query,  as  he  charged  into  the 
press  room.  He  sat  down  next  to  the 
writer  and,  from  a  distance  of  inches, 
raved  as  the  writer  tried  to  get  in  one 
word.  Finally,  he  said;  “When  you 
want  to  know  something,  come  and 
ask  me.’’  The  reply  was:  “Tom 
that’s  what  Fm  doing.’’ 

Yawkey  cooled  immediately  and 
apologized.  The  story  was  not  true. 


never  written.  And  Yawkey  and  the 
writer  had  greater  respect  for  each 
other. 

Williams  and  Yastrzemski  were  two 
of  Yawkey’ s  favorite  ballplayers. 
The  owner  would  spend  hours  chat¬ 
ting  with  each  before  games  during 
their  careers. 

“There  was  never  a  greater  owner,’’ 
says  Williams.  “He  exemplified  the 
perfect  owner,  the  perfect  human 
being. 

“The  best  way  I  can  describe  him  is 
that  he  had  the  biggest  heart  of 


anyone  I  ever  knew.  He  had  the  most 
humility  of  any  person  I  ever  knew. 
He  had  a  soft  heart.’’ 

Yastrzemski  has  many  stories  he 
likes  to  tell  about  Yawkey,  how  the 
owner  knew  “everything  about  the 
game,  including  every  player  in  the 
Red  Sox  farm  system.’’  However, 
Yaz  always  will  remember  1975  — 
and  not  just  as  a  Red  Sox  pennant 
year. 

“My  mother  was  dying  of  cancer  and 
for  a  month  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yawkey 
went  every  day  to  the  hospital  to  visit 
her,’’  Yaz  said.  “Then  he  went  out  of 
his  way  so  she  could  see  the  World 
Series  before  she  died. 

“He  was  feeling  bad  at  the  time,  but 
he  even  gave  up  his  box  seat  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  so  my  mother  would  be  warm 
while  she  watched  the  game.  After 
the  fifth  game  when  I  went  into  the 
clubhouse  I  found  Mr.  Yawkey.  He 


had  watched  the  entire  game  on  tele¬ 
vision  there.’’ 

With  little  or  no  publicity,  Yawkey 
contributed  much  more  —  in  time, 
effort  and  money  —  as  owner  of  the 
Red  Sox.  One  of  his  favorite  charities 
was  the  Jimmy  Fund,  which  received 
the  club’s  receipts  from  one  home 
game  each  season. 

“He  gained  a  lot,  but  he  gave  more,’’ 
said  present  co-owner  and  general 
manager  Haywood  Sullivan,  who 
broke  into  pro  baseball  with  a  bonus 
approved  by  Yawkey. 


Yawkey  got  the  baseball  bug  at  a 
young  age  when  his  father  was 
owner  of  the  Detroit  Tigers.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  to  wait  before  getting 
into  the  business  himself. 

As  a  youth  at  Yale  University,  he  per¬ 
sonally  learned  about  the  world  of 
hard  knocks,  familiarizing  himself 
with  family  holdings  by  working  a 
couple  of  summers  in  lumberjack 
camps. 

Then,  as  a  multimillionaire,  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  Red  Sox  in  1933.  He  be¬ 
came  a  fan,  a  loyal  fan.  He  claimed  to 
have  lost  money  on  the  club  in 
“maybe  30  years,’’  but  didn’t  mind. 
Instead  of  bemoaning  losses,  he 
poured  money  into  the  club  and 
Fenway  Park. 

Of  his  many  disappointments,  Tom 
Yawkey  admitted  to  only  one  —  “the 
kids  who  came  into  this  game  with 
God-given  ability  and  threw  it  away.” 


“There  was  never  a  greater  owner,”  | 
says  Williams.  “He  exemplified  the 
perfect  owner,  the  perfect  human 
being.” 


THE 

PICTURE 
HISTORY 
OF  THE 
BOSTON 
RED  SOX 

by  George  Sullivan 


Not  since  the  sunshine  days  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  has  a  team  gener¬ 
ated  the  devotion  that  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  have. 

This  historical  review  in  pictures  and 
text  tells  of  the  glorious  and  often  frus¬ 
trating  years — all  seventy-eight  of 
them — of  the  Sox.  Relive  the  years  of 
glory;  of  pennants  and  world  cham¬ 
pionships;  and  of  Babe  Ruth,  Tris 
Speaker,  Cy  Young  and  Mel  Parnell. 
The  years  of  near  misses;  of  second 
place  finishes;  and  of  World  Series 
losses  are  all  captured  for  fans  in  this 
exciting  history. 
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We  feature  the  Nationally  Advertised  products 
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TGet 

the  extra 
stepidim 
you'FecNn 

the  spot” 


0.  J.  Simpson 

San  Francisco  Forty-Niners 
Spot-Mt  Pro  Advisory  Staff 


Take  a  tip  from  a  pro  and  put 
yourself  in  his  shoes.  Spot-bilt. 
Like  all  the  top  professional 
athletes  who  wear  them,  you’ll 
get  the  extra  step  when  you’re 
on  the  spot.  Step  into  Spot-bilt. 
America’s  leading  manufacturer 
of  American-made  athletic  foot¬ 
wear  for  all  sports  played  on  all 
kinds  of  turf. 


Sold  only 
at  your  local 
sporting  goods 
dealer. 


6pot-bilt 


The  extra  step  when  you’re 
on  the  spot. 
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Pudge  Fisk 

Continued  from  Page  9 


This  time,  silence  was  truly  golden. 

“All  I  knew  was  that  this  spring,  the 
elbow  had  felt  better  than  the  year 
before.  But  I  was  determined  not  to 
be  forced  into  a  situation  where  I 
would  have  to  play  before  I  was 
comfortable.  I  wanted  to  take  it  at 
my  own  pace,’’  Fisk  says. 

The  throw  to  second  base  proved  to 
Fisk  and  his  Boston  teammates  that 
1980  would  be  different.  The  man 
many  feel  is  the  team’s  most  indis¬ 
pensable  player  would  be  back 
behind  the  plate. 

Fisk  has  been  no  stranger  to  injuries 
in  his  eight-year  career,  having  been 
placed  on  the  disabled  list  twice  for 
long  periods  of  time  in  1974  (knee) 
and  1975  (broken  arm). 

But  it’s  unlikely  there  was  anything 
more  frustrating  than  what  he  went 
through  in  1979. 

In  the  red-hot  pennant  race  of  1978, 
Fisk  had  broken  his  ribs  diving  for  a 
foul  ball,  as  is  his  custom.  The  rib 
injury  forced  him  to  change  his 
throwing  style,  putting  strain  on 
areas  not  accustomed  to  it. 

The  result  was  a  mystifying  elbow 
injury  which  sidelined  him  for  58 
games  in  the  1979  season,  making 
the  year,  “seem  like  a  century.’’ 


“I  shouldn’t  have  played  with  the 
broken  ribs,  that’s  what  I  shouldn’t 
have  done,”  he  admits. 

“But  over  the  winter  of  1978,  I  was 
told  to  do  nothing  and  that  turned  out 
to  be  the  worst  thing  for  it.  The  most 
frustrating  part  was  that  nobody  told 
me  what  it  was  or  how  to  make  it 
better,”  he  says. 

“The  harder  I  tried,  the  worse  it  be¬ 
came.  The  knee  injury  was  worse, 
more  scary,  because  that  could  have 
meant  my  career.  This  might  have 
meant  my  career  as  a  catcher,” 
he  says. 

Fisk  eventually  was  able  to  make  it 
back  into  the  starting  lineup.  He 
started  but  35  games  behind  home 
plate  for  the  Red  Sox  last  season. 
The  team,  giving  some  credence  to 
the  catcher’s  value,  won  25  of  them. 

But  the  injury  never  really  healed 
and  he  caught  his  last  game  on  Aug. 
17.  He  did  manage  to  part  in  style 
with  a  home  run  in  the  last  Fenway 
game,  but  finished  with  a  .272  aver¬ 
age,  12  points  lower  than  normal, 
and  only  10  homers  and  42  RBIs. 

Over  the  past  winter,  Fisk  worked 
hard  to  build  up  the  elbow.  The 
exercises  paid  off  when  the  6 '2", 
220-pounder  was  back  in  his  custom¬ 
ary  place  behind  home  plate  on 
Opening  Day  at  Fenway  Park. 

It  was  a  comeback  that  not  even  he 
had  been  able  to  predict. 

“I  feel  as  though  it’s  going  better 
than  I  hoped,  having  last  year  as  my 
only  reference  point,”  he  says.  “I 
Continued  on  Page  82 
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Burgy . . .  Complications  ^ 
Never  Set  In 

By  FINN 

Springfield  Union 

Red  Sox  manager  Don  Zimmer 
follows  a  practical,  if  not  in¬ 
fallible,  dictate  in  designating 
the  work  load  for  his  bullpen.  It 
declares,  plain  and  simply,  that  who- 
ever’s  pitching  best  pitches  the  most. 

This  has  been  visible  whenever  Sox’ 
starters  have  been  playing  with  a 
troubled  baseball.  Invariably,  the  call 
goes  out  for  a  37-year-old  left  hander 
whose  label  as  “journeyman  reliever’’ 
has  suddenly  flourished  into  that  of 
“mainstay.’’ 

“Tom  Burgmeier,’’  said  Zimmer 
around  All-Star  break  time,  “has 
been  one  of  our  most  valuable 
players.  We’re  five  games  over  .500. 
Without  him,  we’d  be  10  under  .  .  . 
maybe  more.’’ 

When  he  was  nursing  a  touch  of 
tendinitis  in  the  middle  of  July, 
“Burgy’’  had  compiled  compelling 
statistics.  In  36  appearances  and  67.1 
innings  of  stress-coated  action,  he 
had  a  4-1  record  with  15  saves.  His 
earned  run  average  sparkled  at  2.14 
and  he  added  an  extra  dash  of  im¬ 
pressive  input  by  yielding  only  one 
home  run.  Furthermore,  in  games 
where  Burgy’ s  name  was  listed  in  the 
pitching  summary,  the  Red  Sox  won 
25  and  lost  11. 

At  the  time,  pitching  coach  Johnny 
Podres  was  touting  Burgmeier  as  the 
best  reliever  in  the  league.  “Well, 
what  he’s  done  for  us  speaks  for 
itself,’’  Podres  emphasized.  “I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  good  relievers 
around,  but  Burgy  has  outpitched  all 
of  them.  It’s  very  difficult  for  me  to 
find  one  flaw  in  the  man.  Difficult? 
It’s  damned  near  impossible!’’ 

The  recognition  of  Burgmeier  as  a 
premier  bullpen  resident,  coming  as 
it  has  just  this  season,  is  sort  of  an 
enigma  in  itself.  A  year  ago,  Burgy 
had  some  very  respectable  statistics 
to  reflect  on  over  the  winter.  He 
pitched  in  44  games,  won  three  of 
five  decisions  and  posted  an  ERA  of 
2.74.  However,  he  had  but  four  saves. 

The  explanation  comes  from  Burgy  in 
typically,  logical  words.  “A  lot  of  the 


time  I  was  pitching  long  relief  last 
season,’’  he  told.  “I  was  throwing 
almost  the  same  as  I  am  now.  But  I 
wasn’t  involved  in  enough  situations 
where  my  work  showed  in  the  statis¬ 
tics.  This  year.  I’ve  been  mostly  the 
short  man.  Usually,  he’s  the  guy  who 
has  the  chance  at  a  save  or  a  win  as 
the  beneficiary  of  a  late  rally.  I  really 
am  the  same  Tom  Burgmeier  who 
pitched  here  last  year,  no  fooling.’’ 

Zimmer  disagrees.  “The  difference 
between  the  Burgy  of  1979  and  the 
one  who’s  throwing  for  us  now  is  con¬ 
trol,’’  he  analyzed.  “He’s  been  getting 
his  breaking  ball  where  he  wants  it.  I 
remember,  in  certain  situations,  when 
Burgy  would  hang  that  slider  and  I’d 
cringe.  He’s  been  much,  much  more 
effective  against  left  handed  hitters 
this  year.  Those  guys,  believe  it  or 
not,  gave  him  the  most  trouble  in  the 
past.’’ 

Burgy  concedes  that  perhaps  his 
control  is  more  consistent  than  it  was 
last  season.  “Maybe  I’m  making 
fewer  bad  pitches  which  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  control  factor,’’  he 
remarked.  “But  it’s  not  that  notice¬ 
able  to  me.  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety.  Some  of  my  stints 
this  year  have  gained  attention.’’ 

The  real  grabber  in  this  respect 
occurred  on  a  steamy,  89-degree  night 
of  June  25  when  Burgy  tossed  4% 
innings  of  shackling  baseball  in 
Yankee  Stadium.  He  allowed  only  one 
hit  and  one  walk  while  striking  out 
eight  in  the  Sox’  dramatic  4-3, 
10-inning  victory  over  the  dreaded 
Bronx  Bombers.  From  that  perfor¬ 
mance  came  a  cascade  of  accolades. 

“I  received  letters  from  all  over  the 
East,’’  Burgy  revealed.  “Fans  wrote 
me  how  much  pleasure  they  got  from 
that  game.  And  they  weren’t  just  Red 
Sox  fans.  Headlines  happened  to  pop 
up,  too.  So,  it  was  more  of  a  case  of 
people  becoming  aware  of  what  I 
could  do  rather  than  what  I  thought 
I’d  been  doing  all  the  time.’’ 

Of  course,  those  eight  K’s  spiced  the 
reaction.  “Now,  that’s  one  instant 


Tom  Burgmeier 


where  I’d  have  to  say  that  I  had  ex¬ 
ceptional  stuff  and  control,’’  Burgy 
added.  “However,  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  got  the  same  satisfaction  from 
that  performance  that  I  get  when  I’m 
on  track  against  any  other  team.’’ 

What,  then,  does  move  Tom 
Burgmeier  whose  even  temperament 
and  coolness  under  fire  are  unfathom¬ 
able,  at  least? 

“Oh,  I’m  not  all  that  unshakable  that  I 
don’t  get  excited  out  there,’’  Burgy 
offered.  “I  just  don’t  show  it.  There’s 
no  outward  display.  But  inside.  I’m 
just  as  excited  as  the  next  guy.  It’s  all 
part  of  my  quiet  existence.’’ 

And  quiet  that  existence  is.  Burgy’ s 
version  of  living  it  up  is  to  take  his  two 
English  Setters  out  for  a  run  and  wait 
patiently  while  they  put  up  birds.  “It’s 
my  country  boy  outlook,”  he 
explained.  “I  live  near  Kansas  City 
but  a  couple  of  miles  away  it’s  all  trees 
and  streams.  I  just  like  to  go  out  there 
and  soak  up  the  outdoors,  maybe  do  a 
little  running.  That’s  my  idea  of  a 
good  time.  It  probably  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  my  temperament.’’ 

That  temperament  is  an  integral  part 
of  Burgmeier’s  pitching  arsenal. 

•  “Burgy  has  the  same  temperament 
for  pitching  that  Jim  Rice  has  for 
hitting,’’  Zimmer  interjected.  “Jim 

Continued  on  Page  19 
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Spectator  Sport. 


Spectating  is  a  lot  more  fun  when  your  hand’s  around  an 
ice-cold  Busch®.  Don’t  just  sit  there.  Head  for  the  mountains 
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©Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.  St,  Louis.  Mo. 


Burgy 

Continued  from  Page  1 7 


has  the  same  approach  to  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  at  the  plate  when  he’s 
hitting  .230  as  when  he’s  up  in  the 
.300’s.  Burgy’s  the  same  way.  You 
look  at  him  and  you  can’t  tell 
whether  his  last  pitch  was  a  gopher 
ball  or  a  strikeout.  Is  it  an  asset? 
You’d  better  believe  it.” 

Burgy  never  gets  upset  with  himself 
on  the  mound.  That’s  “never”,  not 
“seldom”. 

“I’ve  always  accepted  the  fact  that 
over  the  course  of  a  season  I’m 
bound  to  have  bad  outings  and  give 
up  big  hits,”  he  told.  “I  never  re¬ 
member  coming  into  the  locker  room 
after  blowing  a  lead  or  whatever  and 
kicking  over  a  garbage  can.  I  realize 
pitching  is  like  hitting.  You  have  hot 
streaks  and  cold  streaks.  My  last 
pitch  is  always  behind  me,  almost 
forgotten.  All  I  ever  think  about  is 
my  next  pitch,  my  next  appearance. 
Blocking  out  the  past  makes  it  much 
easier  to  be  a  reliever.” 

And  that’s  the  road  Burgmeier’s 
major  league  career  has  taken  ever 
since  he  was  brought  up  to  the 
mother  team  by  the  California 
Angels’  organization  in  1968.  Even 
though  he  had  led  the  Pacific  Coast 
League  in  complete  games  (15)  as  a 
starter  the  year  before,  Burgy  was 
pointed  toward  the  bullpen  and  there 
he  has  struggled  and  thrived  for  the 
better  parts  of  13  seasons. 

He  has  been  associated  with  four 
different  big  league  clubs  — 
California,  K.C.,  Minnesota  and 
Boston.  Prior  to  this  year,  his  statis¬ 
tical  stunner  was  etched  as  a  royal  in 


1971.  That  season  he  appeared  in  67 
games  (a  personal  high)  and  in  88 
innings  he  went  9-7,  with  17  saves 
and  a  sensational  1.74  ERA. 

From  there,  he  settled  into  a  run  of 
average  achievement  years  and 
eventually  wound  up  with  the  Red 
Sox  when  he  was  signed  out  of  the 
Free  Agent  Re-entry  Draft  Feb. 
17,  1978. 

No  one  in  the  Red  Sox  family  takes 
credit  for  his  acquisition.  General 
manager  Haywood  Sullivan  frankly 
states  his  signing  occurred  because 
he  was  available  and  a  southpaw.  “It 
was  no  stroke  of  genius  on  anyone’s 
part,”  Sullivan  stressed.  “In  fact, 
Burgy  was  almost  a  backup  choice. 
So,  all  the  credit  for  what  he’s  done 
for  us  belongs  solely  to  him.  He’s 
worked  hard  for  it.  He  deserves  all 
the  praise  and  other  things  that  go 
with  it.” 

The  Sox  did  think  enough  of  Burg- 
meier  to  renegotiate  his  contract 
before  the  start  of  this  season  and 
sign  him  through  the  1981  campaign. 
He’ll  be  38  then,  but  by  no  means 
does  he  contemplate  making  it  his 
phase-out  year. 

“I’d  like  to  pitch  for  as  long  as  I  am 
able,”  he  tackled  that  subject.  “I  do  a 
lot  of  running  and  keep  myself  in 
good  shape.  It’s  all  part  of  my  life¬ 
style.  I’m  an  active  person.  I  don’t  sit 
around  and  watch  things  happen.  I 
love  the  outdoors  and  spend  as  much 
time  as  I  can  there.” 

Fishing  and  hunting  take  up  most  of 
Burgy’s  offseason  pursuits,  along 
with  back-packing  trips  to  the 
Colorado  mountains.  “I  just  like  to 
take  off  for  one  or  two  weeks  and  get 
away  to  where  there’s  nothing  but 
peace  and  quiet,”  he  disclosed.  “I 
play  a  little  golf  now  and  then,  but 

Continued  on  Page  82 


Tom  Burgmeier 


COMPU1E  SUNDAY  1URKEY  DINNER 
BEST  GAME  IN  TOIMN.  ONLY  $4.75 

Bring  your  team  to  Bickford’s  on  Sunday.  Starting  at  etables,  salad,  hot  roll  and  choice  of  dessert  and  bev- 
noon,  we  serve  you  a  complete  dinner.  With  choice  of  erage.  Only  $4.75.  There’s  a  lot  more  to  Bickford’s  than 
soup  or  juice.  Plus  an  old-fashioned  Turkey  Platter  of  all  Breakfast, 
white  meat,  stuffing,  giblet  gravy,  cranberry  sauce,  veg- 


MASS:  Braintree  •  Brockton  •  Burlington  •  Dedham  •  Dorchester  •  Framingham  •  Leominster  •  Medford  • 

Raynham  •  Seekonk  •  Sharon  •  Swampscott  •  W.  Springfield.  •  CONN:  Hamden  •  Old  Saybrook  •  Vernon  •  Wallingford  • 
RHODE  ISLAND:  Cranston.  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Manchester  •  Nashua  •  Salem 
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Less'tar'and  smooth  taste 
in  one  incredible  light! 

KOOL  SUPER  LIGHTS 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Only7mg.'tar/ 
An  incredibly 
smooth  taste. 


0 .7  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method 
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Joe  Cronin 


Red  Sox  shortstop,  1935-45, 
manager,  1935-47; 
general  manager,  1947-59. 


Former  Red  Sox  Stars 


Where  Are  They  Now? 

A  Continuing  Series  With  GEORGE  SULLIVAN 

A  former  Boston  sports  Columnist,  GEORGE  SULLIVAN  has 
been  writing  about  the  Red  Sox  for  more  than  25  years.  His 
‘‘Picture  History  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox”  (Bobbs-Merrill)  is 
now  out  in,  soft  cover. 


Then:  Joe  Cronin  is  the  only  base¬ 
ball  player  ever  to  graduate  from  the 
playing  field  to  the  presidency  of 
either  major  league.  He  spent  25 
years  with  the  Red  Sox  —  as  slugging 
shortstop,  record-smashing  pinch 
hitter,  pennant-winning  manager, 
general  manager  —  en  route  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1956  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  League  presidency  in  1959. 

Cronin’s  career  was  a  Horatio  Alger 
story  come  to  life:  The  son  of  Irish 
immigrants,  rising  from  the  sandlots 
of  San  Francisco  to  the  big  leagues  at 
age  19  . . .  A.L.  MVP  at  23  . . .  direct¬ 
ing  the  Washington  Senators  to  a 
pennant  in  his  first  season  as  “boy 
manager’’  at  26  .  .  .  sold  as  a  player- 
manager  to  the  Red  Sox  for  by  far 
the  fattest  price  in  sports  history  at 
that  time  ($250,000  and  a  player) .  .  . 

Creating  a  legend  for  clutch  hitting 
for  the  Sox,  including  at  age  36 
becoming  the  first  major  leaguer  to 
hammer  pinch  homers  in  both  ends 
of  a  doubleheader,  two  of  three  he  hit 


in  four  consecutive  at-bats  in  1943, 
when  he  totaled  five  for  an  A.L. 
mark  that  still  stands  . . .  hitting  .301 
in  20  major  league  seasons  (2  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  7  Washington,  11  Boston) 
before  the  5-11V2,  180-pounder  shat¬ 
tered  a  leg  at  Yankee  Stadium  to  end 
his  playing  career  at  38  . . .  managing 
the  Red  Sox  the  longest  of  anyone  (13 
seasons:  1071-916,  .539)  and  to  the 
1946  pennant  .  .  .  representing  the 
Red  Sox  in  nine  All-Star  Games  (two 
as  manager)  .  .  .  promoted  to  GM  at 
40  .  .  .  elected  to  Cooperstown  at  49 
.  .  .  and  named  A.L.  president  at  52. 

Now:  Since  stepping  down  as  A.L. 
president  in  1974,  Cronin  has  a  little 
more  time  to  enjoy  golf  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  his  74th  birthday  in  October 
but  remains  close  to  baseball  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  A.L.’s  board  of  directors. 
Joe  and  wife  Mildred  (sister  of  Twins 
owner  Calvin  Griffith)  have  sold  their 
Newton  home  of  36  years  and  now 
divide  their  time  between  homes  in 
Osterville  on  the  Cape  and  Apopka, 
Florida,  near  Orlando. 


The  four  Cronin  children  are  grown 
now  (and  there  are  seven  grand¬ 
children).  Tommy,  42,  a  former 
Arizona  State  baseball  player,  is 
director  of  sales  and  advertising  for 
the  Twins.  Michael  (Corky),  39,  a 
former  Harvard  baseball  player,  is 


Continued  on  Page  23 


A  Classic  Double  Play  Combination 


A  Red  Sox  Game  at  Fenway 
and  Dinner  at: 
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QUINCY  MARKET 


SOUTH  MARKET 
CHATHAM  ROW 


X 


CLARKS 


STATE  STREET 


21  Merchants  Row 

Boston,  Massachusetts  Tel.  (617)  227-7800 


Before  or  after  the  game,  try  Clarke ’s  delicious 
Home  Run  Dinner:  a  delightful  eomhination  of 
Barbecued  Baby-Back  Ribs.  Barbecued  Chicken, 
and  Barbecued  Pork  Chops;  all  perfectly  sea¬ 
soned  with  our  chef’s  secret  Barbecue  Sauce  and 
served  with  Clarke ’s  original  Dublin  fried  potatoes. 


239  North  Harbor  Drive 
Redondo  Beach,  California 
Tel.  (213)  372-8481 


Lunch:  11:30  AM-3:00  PM,  Mon. -Sat.,  /  Brunch:  11:30  AM-3:00  PM,  Sun.,  /  Dinner:  5:00  PM-11:00  PM,  Sun.-Thurs. 

Saloon:  11:30  AM-2:00  AM,  Mon. -Sun.  /  5:00  PM-12:30  AM,  Fri.  &  Sat. 
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_ THE  S/>VING  PLACE 

Crisp  sight  and  sound  that  can  go 
anywhere  you  can  for  your 
personal  pleasure!  . 


PORT  ABLE 


measure 


„ssssissisx&. 


Model 

XL980 


UNISOIMIC 


'’AOlo 


S4/V0 


'’•^D/0 


TUNi^q 


The  3”  black  and  white  TV  has  a  sharp,  clear  picture 

Electronic  tuning  for  TV  and  radio  with  an  earphone  for  private 

listening  pleasure 

Operates  on  3-way  power:  rechargeable  batteries  (not  included); 
AC  cord  (included):  or  12-volt  power  cord  for  car,  van,  truck,  or 
boat  (optional) 

Built-in  carrying  handle  that  doubles  as  a  stand  for  portability  and 
stability 

AM/FM  radio  with  slide-rule  dial;  UHF'VHF  telescopic  monopole 
swivel  antenna 

Cassette  recorder/player  has  built-in  condenser  mike  that  lets  you 
record  direct  from  the  radio. 


SGn 

UNISONIC  MINI  PORTABLE 
3"  BLACK  &  WHITE  TV 
with  AM/FM  Radio  and  Cassette 
Recorder /Player  Model  XL980 

Bring  this  coupon  to  your  nearest  Kmart  and  get 


Kmart’s  LOW 
DISCOUNT  PRICE 
Coupon  expires  Sept.  30, 1980 
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Where  Are  They  Now? 


^onmmea  jmm  i:'age  zT 


vice  president  of  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston  and  lives  in  Sudbury.  Maureen, 
36,  played  tennis  instead  of  baseball 
at  Marymount  College;  she’s  mar¬ 
ried  to  Boston  stockbroker  Henry 
Hayward,  does  interior  decorating 
and  resides  in  Hingham.  And  Kevin, 
30,  a  former  Stanford  baseball  player, 
lives  in  Boston  and  works  for  a 
Framingham  personnel  firm. 

Quotes:  “My  biggest  thrill  and 
biggest  disappointment  while  man¬ 
aging  the  Red  Sox  came  the  same 
year  —  1946.  We  got  off  to  a  great 
start  and  won  the  pennant  by  12 
games.  But  then  it  was  terribly  dis¬ 
appointing  to  lose  the  World  Series, 
even  though  it  went  down  to  the  last 
out  of  the  seventh  game  against  the 
Cardinals  and  certainly  was  no 
disgrace. 

“Even  more  disappointing,  when  I 
was  general  manager,  was  losing  the 
’48  and  ’49  pennants  on  the  last  day. 
They  were  bigger  disappointments 


because  at  least  in  ’46  we  had  some¬ 
thing  to  show  for  a  great  season;  in 
’48  and  ’49  all  we  had  after  two  ter¬ 
rific  races  was  frustration. 

“We  came  close  to  winning  pennants 
three  out  of  four  years  —  ’46,  ’48  and 
’49.  And  we  were  only  four  games 
behind  in  ’50  despite  losing  Ted 
(Williams)  nearly  half  the  season 
with  that  shattered  elbow  in  the  All- 
Star  Game. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  happy  mem¬ 
ories,  too. 


our  pitcher,  Archie  McKain,  and  that 
was  uncalled  for,  so  I  intercepted  him 
(Powell)  to  discuss  it.  I  also  didn’t 
want  my  pitcher  getting  thrown  out 
of  the  game  for  fighting.  Well,  one 
word  led  to  another,  and  Jake  and  I 
started  going  at  it. 

“Then  we  went  to  it  again  in  the  run¬ 
way  under  the  stands,  next  to  the 
Yankee  dugout,  and  I  guess  half  the 
Yankee  team  got  in  on  it.  I  can’t  say 
for  certain  because  I  never  really  saw 
any  of  them.  There  were  no  lights  in 


“Joe  Cronin  gave  me  fits.  He  was 
the  toughest  hitter  I  ever  pitched 
against,  particularly  in  the  clutch.” 

—  Lefty  Gomez 


“The  most  satisfying  as  a  player  was 
going  into  New  York  in  ’39  and  beat¬ 
ing  the  Yankees  five  straight  in  front 
of  big  crowds  at  the  Stadium.  That 
was  quite  an  accomplishment.  And 
we  beat  good  pitchers  —  Red  Ruffing, 
Lefty  Gomez,  Monte  Pearson. 

“Yes,  the  Stadium  is  where  I  had 
that  run-in  with  Jake  Powell  of  the 
Yankees.  Jake  had  come  out  after 


the  runway,  so  it  all  happened  in  the 
dark.  I  just  tried  to  hit  everything 
that  moved. 

“Something  else  I’ll  always  remem¬ 
ber  was  one  of  Lefty  Grove’s  master¬ 
pieces,  Opening  Day  1940.  Old  Mose 
never  pitched  a  no-hitter  during  his 
great  career,  but  he  darn  near  did 
that  day  in  Washington  at  age  40. 

Continued  on  Page  68 


WITH  THIS  COUPON 


I  FREE  ORDER 

•  Regular  Size 

I  FRENCH  FRIES 

I  Good  only  at: 

I  1282  Boylston  St. 

I  BOSTON 

J  Offer  valid  thru 

I  October  31 ,  1980 

I  Limit  one  coupon  per  customer  per  visit. 

I  Mr.  Operator:  For  reimbursement  send  to 
I  McDonald's  (g  Office, 

I  154  Main  St.,  Salem,  NH  03079 

I  ©  McDonald's  Corp.  1980 
I  Redemption  Value  1/20  cent. 

I _ J 


Next  time  meet  at 


1282  Boylston  St. 
(Behind  Fenway  Park) 
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Official  Umpire  Signals 


Spectator  Interference  —  batter, 
runner  and  other  runner(s)  will  be 
placed  at  the  base(s)  which  the 
umpires  feel  they  would  have 
reached  with  no  interference. 

Time  —  ball  is  dead,  play  sus¬ 
pended.  This  sign  used  when  ball 
is  foul,  umpire  then  pointing  to 
foul  territory. 


Batted  Balls  Hit  Fair  or  Foul  —  if 
fair,  umpire  points  to  fair  territory 
—  if  foul  he  raises  arms  overhead 
(as  in  “Time”  above)  and  then 
turns  and  points  to  foul  territory, 
and  vocally  calls  “foul.” 

Awarding  of  Bases  —  this  shows 
umpire  designating  base  or  bases 
awarded  by  overthrow  or  ground 
rule  double. 


Home  Run  —  circular  motion  of 
umpire’s  arm  denotes  home  run. 

Safe  —  both  arms  parallel  to  ground 
indicates  runner  is  safe. 

Out  —  right  arm  extended  out  and 
up  indicates  runner  is  out. 

Balls  and  Strikes  —  umpire  makes 
no  arm  movement  if  he  judges  pitch 
a  ball;  if  he  judges  the  pitch  a  strike 


TIME 


In  1979 
theREDSOK 
spelled  relief 

D-I-C-K  D-R-A-G-0 

Rdaids’also  salutes  1979  League  Winners 

Bruce  Sutter  Jim  Kern 

Chicago  Cubs  Texas  Rangers 

National  League  American  League 

The  Rolaids  Relief  Man  Award  is  sponsored  annually  by  the 
Warner-Lambert  Company  in  association  with  Major  League  Baseball. 
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$25,000 

EDUCATION 

CAN  BE  YOURS 


CALL  NAVY  COLLECT 

617-223-6222 
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TO  PTS  NORTH 
(PORTSMOUTH,  N.H. 
PORTLAND,  ME.) 


„  /some  of  the  private  bus  companies  with 
'  ^ 'chatter  service  to  Fenway  Park 

•  Peter  Pan  -  -  '  -  . 

*  •  Fitchburc  &  I  eominsifr  "itri  f't  Pa'Iw  n  t-o  '  's; 

•  Longuil  Frans.-  _  .  .  ■ 


Non-chartered  buses  arrive  at  Park  Square, 
Government  Center,  North  and  South  Stations. 
Take  Green  Line  Riverside  Car,  (MBTA)  to 
Kenmore  Square  Exit  or  Fenway  Park  Exit. 
Chartered  buses  disembark  at  Fenway.  Check 
your  local  charter  service. 


Public  Parking  Available  at: 

Prudential  Center  Garage 
Somerset  Parking  (400  Comm.) 
Brookline  Ave.  Lot 
Various  MBTA  Stops 


TO  PROV. 
/ 


@  TO  BROCKTON 

\  \ 


TO  PTS  SOUTH 
&  CAPE  COD  \ 


HARVARD/BRATTLE 

HARVARD 


ORANGE  LINE 

GREEN  LINE 

LECHMERE^^  1 

SCIENCE  PAi 


REVERE  BEACH 
BEACHMONT 
SUFFOLK  DOWNS 
ORIENT  HEIGHTS 
WOOD  ISLAND 


CENTRAL 

KENOAU 


WONDKRLA*N> 


RAPID  TRANSIT 
LINES  (SUBWAY) 

FOR  ADDED 
MBTA 

•RED  LINE 


QAROWBR 

FITCHBL 


COMMUTER  RAIL 
LINES  aRAIN) 


INFORMATION 

722-3200 


IHAMMJON-WEMNAM 
NORTH  BEVERLY  NOCKRORT 

*  GLOUCESTER 
HARBOR 

MANCMESTER-BY  -TME-SEA 
BEVERLY  FARMS 
PRtDES  CROSSING 
MONTSERRAT 
BEVERLY  DEPOT 
SALEM 

SMHItf^OTT 
'central  SQUARE-LYWI 
RIVER  WORKS 


FENWAY 

PARK 


NORTH  QUINCY 
WOLLASTON 
QUINCY  CENTER 
QUINCY  ADAMS 

BRAINTREE 


VYEL  LESLEY 
WELLESLEY 


FRAWNQHAM 


TO  WOflCESTEfl 
SPnwCFCi.D 
ALBANY  OKMX) 
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ROUTE  126 
ITON  JCT 

kNTON  CENTER 

^  STOUOHTOM 


l>ol^t  drive  your 
carlo  drink. 


_  A  tankful  every  now  and  then  can’t  hurt.  But  if 

your  car  is  constantly  hitting  the  gas  pump,  it  may  be 
time  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  and  ask  yourself  why. 
Your  car  may  not  be  totally  to  blame. 


For  instance,  do  you  know  that,  contrary 
to  popular  opinion,  warming  up  your  car  for 
long  periods  in  winter  doesn’t  benefit  your  car? 

But  it  sure  wastes  gasoline. 

So  do  other  things  you  may  never 
think  of  Like  driving  on  tires  that  are  under¬ 
inflated.  Or  over-inflated. 

Or  like  letting  your  air  filter  get  clogged. 

Then  there  are  the  more  obvious  ways 
to  drive  a  car  to  drink.  Jackrabbit  starts  which  never  seem  to  get  you  anywhere  any  faster,  except 
to  the  next  red  light.  Then  you  slam  on  the  brakes  and  waste  more  gasoline. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  gaso¬ 
line  are  also  wasted  every  year  by  untuned  cars. 
And,  of  course,  by  not  obeying  the  55-mile-an- 
hour  speed  limit. 

If  people  were  a  little  more  careful  about 
the  way  they  treated  their  cars,  we’d  have  less  of 
a  drinking  problem  here  in  America. 

In  fact,  if  everybody  saved  just  one  gallon 
of  gasoline  per  week  per  car,  we  could  reduce 
foreign  oil  imports  by  over  10%.*  That’s  why 
Getty  Oil  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
every  car  drink  a  little  less.  That  way  we’ll  all 
get  more  miles  for  our  money. 


•Percentage  as  of  2/14/80.  Subject  to  change. 

©etty 

We  want  you  to  get  more  miles  for  your  money. 
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Levi  Action  Suits 

Cover  Every  Base! 


Each  combining  comfort, 
quality  and  versatility  in 
the  action  styling  that'll 
cover  all  your  bases  day 


and  night!  Machine 
washable  of  course.  In 
heather  brown,  heather 
grey  and  navy.  Coat 
38-44,  vest  S,M,L,XL  and 


New  England  has  a  store  of  its  own. 


pant  32-42,  Casual  Slacks, 
D-4310.  All  stores. 

Pant  $24,  Vest  $21,  Coat  $70 


Iordan  marsh 


Charge  it!  Use  your  Jordan  Marsh  or  American  Express®  Card.  Jordan  Marsh  KSiiS  A  UNIT  OF  ALLIED  STORES, 
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By  Ken  Nigro,  Baltimore  Morning  Sun 


ack  in  the  not  so  good  old  days  when 
managers  were  not  quite  as  smart, 
players  not  quite  as  adept  and  fields  not 
covered  with  artificial  grass,  defensing 
the  bunt  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  Bodies  would  go  in  all  kinds  of 
directions,  often  winding  up  on  top  of 
each  other. 


But,  those  days  have  vanished. 

"Teams  nowadays  are  so  much  more 
aware  of  defensing  the  bunt  and  they 
practice  it  a  lot  more  in  spring  training," 
said  a  former  coach.  "I  remember  when', 
we  used  to  talk  about  it  one  morning  in 
the  spring  for  maybe  an  hour  or  so  and 
that  was  it.  Now,  the  teams  work  on  it 


seven  times  a  week  all  spring  long." 

The  reason  teams  work  so  hard  on  de¬ 
fensing  the  bunt  is  because  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  intricate  plays  that 
can  be  used.  Gone  is  the  day  that  the 
only  play  against  the  bunt  was  for  the 
first  baseman  and  third  baseman  simply 

continued 
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Fine  Jewelers  Since  1822 
24  Winter  Street,  Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  542-5670 

Natick  Mall  •  Chestnut  Hill  Mall 
9  convenient  locations  in  Greater  New  England 


THE  SCORING  SPIRIT 
IS  UNCOMPROMISING. 
IT’S  MATCHED  BY  JUST  ONE 
TIMEPIECE:  ROLEX  EXPLORER  II. 

Tough,  trusty,  unmistakable,  Rolex  Explorer  II  meets  your  need 
for  integrity  in  timekeeping.  This  self-winding,  officially  certified 
superlative  chronometer  in  stainless  steel  with  matching  bracelet 
is  pressure-proof  in  its  famed  Oyster  case  down  to  330  feet.  A 
luminous  red  hour  hand  points  exact  time  on  a  fixed  24-hour  bezel. 
Like  Major  League  baseball,  rugged  use  and  high  performance  are 

built  into  Explorer  II. 
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to  play  up  a  little  closer. 

"The  defense  has  worked  overtime 
and  has  taken  away  the  bunt  as  a  major 
part  of  the  offense,"  says  a  former  man¬ 
ager.  "Now,  there  are  certain  players 
charging  at  different  times  and  there  are 
pickoff  plays  off  the  charge." 

This  is  why  the  catcher's  job  on  the 
bunt  has  become  so  important.  The 
catcher  does  not  usually  field  bunts,  but 
he  is  the  traffic  director.  One  wrong  sig¬ 
nal  from  him  and  the  defense  would  col¬ 
lapse  instantly. 

The  catcher  directs  anything  in  front 
of  him.  It's  up  to  him  to  make  the  right 
decision  as  to  what  base  the  ball  should 
be  thrown. 

But  an  outstanding  third  baseman  can 
make  things  a  lot  easier  for  his  catcher. 

"The  key  to  it  is  knowing  the  hitter," 
said  a  former  third  baseman.  "When  you 
watch  a  guy  swing  a  bat  so  many  times, 
the  little  things  he  does  at  the  plate  regis¬ 
ter  in  your  mind.  I  swear,  every  time  a 
hitter  was  going  to  bunt,  he  gave  it  away 
and  it  enabled  me  to  get  that  extra  jump. 
The  guy  either  didn't  have  his  natural 
stance  or  he  was  doing  something  else  a 
little  different." 

This  third  baseman  also  used  to  draw 
himself  an  imaginary  area  whenever  a 
bunt  seemed  in  order  and  if  the  ball  was 
bunted  in  that  section,  he  would  field  it. 
Invariably,  he  would  get  the  forceout  at 
second  and  therefore  keep  the  double 
play  alive. 

"That  was  his  favorite  play,"  the  coach 
recalled.  "But  not  too  many  guys  have 
the  reflexes,  instincts  and  reactions  like 
that." 


In  This  Issue: 


□  Defensing  the  Bunt 

□  Great  Pinch  Hitters 

□  Working  the  Double 
Steal 

□  The  Triple  Play 

□  Natural  Grass  vs. 
Artificial  Surface 

□  The  Most  Memorable 
Home  Runs  in  the 
World  Series 

□  . . .  and  many  more 


Naturally,  this  player  was  able  to  make 
some  great  plays  on  the  bunt  because  he 
was  usually  charging  towards  the  plate. 
So  was  the  first  baseman  on  the  other 
side.  That's  how  it  used  to  be — when  the 
batter  squared  around  to  bunt,  both  the 
first  baseman  and  third  baseman  would 
charge. 

Now  the  defense  has  become  much 
more  sophisticated. 

With  runners  on  first  and  second,  for 
instance,  the  team  on  defense  may  elect 
to  charge  either  the  first  baseman  or 
third  baseman,  not  both.  Instead,  the 
pitcher  covers  for  the  player  who  stays 
back.  If  it  is  the  first  baseman  who  stays 
back,  it  means  the  second  baseman  will 


Quick  thinking  and  good  team  coordination  are  musts  when  the  bunt  is  on. 


cover  second  instead  of  first  and  the 
shortstop  third  instead  of  second.  While 
it  may  sound  confusing,  the  idea  is  to  get 
the  forceout  at  third  instead  of  going  to 
second  or  first. 

Much  of  this  strategy,  of  course,  de¬ 
pends  on  who  is  doing  the  pitching. 
Some  pitchers  may  be  able  to  throw  bul¬ 
lets,  but  they  move  with  all  the  speed  of  a 
camel  when  a  bunt  is  dropped. 

"I  always  feel  when  the  other  team 
bunts,  it's  a  situation  where  you  can  get 
an  out,"  said  a  pitcher  who  owns  a  gold 
glove  for  fielding  excellence.  "I  like  to  get 
the  lead  runner  if  I  can.  If  you  keep 
throwing  the  runner  out  at  third,  you 
take  away  the  bunt  from  the  other  team." 

It  also  goes  without  saying  that  being 
a  little  nimble  around  the  mound  on 
bunts  keeps  a  pitcher  in  the  game  longer 
and  cuts  down  on  those  intentional 
walks. 

Defensing  the  bunt  has  become  so  re¬ 
fined  that  it  now  even  includes  a  pickoff 
play.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  watch  if 
you're  not  the  runner  who  is  about  to  be 
caught. 

It's  really  very  simple  but  it  involves 
perfect  timing  and  one  little  foulup  can 
result  in  a  wild  throw.  Here's  how  the 
pickoff  play  is  supposed  to  work  assum¬ 
ing  there  are  runners  on  first  and  second 
and  the  bunt  is  in  order:  the  manager 
will  relay  a  signal  to  the  catcher,  who  will 
quickly  flash  it  to  the  pitcher  and  the  in¬ 
fielders.  Then,  at  a  precise  count,  the 
fielders  will  take  off  as  if  the  normal  play 
against  the  bunt  is  on.  Only,  at  the  last 
instant,  the  second  baseman  will  reverse 
his  direction  and  head  towards  second 
instead  of  continuing  to  first.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  first  baseman  will  begin  re¬ 
treating  towards  the  bag  after  bluffing 
the  charge. 

Without  even  so  much  as  a  look  at 
what's  happening,  the  pitcher  will  turn 
on  a  certain  count  and  fire  the  ball  to 
either  second  or  first.  The  runner  will  be 
caught  going  the  wrong  way  and  won't 
be  able  to  get  back  in  time.  Presto,  the 
defensive  team  has  a  big  out,  has  taken 
the  bunt  away  from  the  offense  and  es¬ 
caped  a  potentially  dangerous  inning. 

The  pickoff  play  off  the  bunt  may 
sound  a  little  complicated,  but  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  another  reason  why  the  attemped 
bunt  has  become  something  of  a  lost  art. 

"They  always  say  how  the  oldtimers 
used  to  bunt  more,"  says  a  former 
catcher  who  now  coaches  third  base. 
"But,  they  didn't  do  the  things  against 
the  bunt  these  guys  do  today.  The  de¬ 
fense  is  so  good,  teams  really  don't  em¬ 
phasize  the  bunt  like  they  used  to." 

But  one  of  these  days,  some  offensive 
genius  is  going  to  stay  awake  nights  and 
come  up  with  a  way  to  beat  the  defense 
with  the  bunt.  It's  like  anything  else  in 
baseball.  It  runs  in  cycles.  @ 
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t's  been  said  that  if  you  awaken  any  of 
baseball's  truly  great  hitters  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  they  could  sit  up  in 
bed  and  hit  a  line  drive. 

That  may  be  true,  but  don't  bet  the 
rent  money  on  it. 

The  athlete  who  can  successfully  jump 
from  the  comforting  warmth  of  inac¬ 
tivity  into  the  icy  reality  that  only  big 
league  pitching  can  present  is  indeed  a 
rarity. 

Pinch  hitting  has  always  been  an  art 
unto  itself,  defying  the  same  kind  of 
logic  that  insists  an  outstanding  starting 
pitcher  should  automatically  be  able  to 
throw  the  ball  equally  as  well  from  out  of 
the  bullpen.  Which,  of  course,  isn't  the 
case  at  all. 

Just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  elite  re¬ 
lief  corps  are  considered  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  breed  of  cat,  so  are  the  batters  who 
sit  around  like  the  Tin  Man,  praying  they 
won't  be  too  rusty  by  the  time  someone 
decides  to  drop  the  entire  fate  of  Oz  in 
their  laps. 

Talk  about  have  a  heart!  Big  League 
managers  are  always  acting  like 
Blackbeard  the  Pirate — running  out  the 
plank  in  the  last  of  the  ninth  with  the 
bases  loaded  and  the  game  on  the  line 
and  asking  a  lowly  seaman  who  hasn't 
seen  the  light  of  day  in  weeks  to  borrow  a 
bat  from  one  of  the  regulars  and  make 
like  a  hero. 

Funny  thing  is,  down  through  the 
years  there  have  been  more  than  a  few 
American  League  players  who  thrived 
on  such  challenges.  With  bugles  blaring 
in  the  distance,  they  have  traditionally 
been  baseball's  one-man  cavalry  riding 
to  the  rescue. 

One  of  the  more  recent  miracle  work¬ 
ers  is  Gates  Brown,  former  southpaw¬ 
swinging  slugger  with  the  Detroit  Ti¬ 
gers,  who  sank  his  teeth  into  emergency 
situations  like  they  were  juicy  steaks. 

In  1968,  he  amazed  baseball  experts 
with  his  .462  batting  average.  Pow¬ 
erhouse  swingers  with  longball  tenden¬ 
cies  are  not  expected  to  do  those  things. 

Of  course,  former  American  League 
president  and  Hall  of  Fame  shortstop, 
Joe  Cronin,  wasn't  expected  to  do  what 
he  did  either.  Which  was  to  set  a  record 
by  saving  the  day  five  times  with  pinch 
hit  home  runs  during  a  single  season. 
And,  in  1943,  he  also  stepped  out  of  the 
wings  to  fashion  a  .429  batting  average 
that  ranks  alongside  some  of  the  best 
all-time  marks. 


Although  he's  never  been  caught  men¬ 
tioning  it,  Dick  Williams,  former  glory 
days  of  Oakland  manager  and  current 
skipper  of  the  Montreal  Expos,  was  also 
a  pretty  fair  man  in  the  clutch. 

Williams,  who  broke  in  with  Brooklyn 
and  enjoyed  stints  in  Baltimore  and 
Kansas  City  before  finishing  up  his 
playing  days  in  Boston,  was  like  good 
wine.  He  got  better  at  it  with  age,  notch¬ 
ing  a  13-for-31  pinch  hit  mark  with  Bal¬ 
timore  and  16  for  48  with  the  Red  Sox. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  unusual 


pinch  hitters  in  American  League  his¬ 
tory  was  a  square-jawed  Texan  named 
Dave  Philley  who  almost  changed  teams 
as  often  as  he  changed  batting  stances. 

As  he  moved  from  the  White  Sox  in  the 
1940s  to  the  Athletics  and  Indians  in  the 
'50s,  Philley  failed  to  show  the  slightest 
affinity  towards  pinch  hitting.  In  fact, 
while  splitting  the  1956  season  between 
Baltimore  and  Chicago,  Philley  failed  to 
get  a  single  hit  in  a  dozen  attempts. 

But  Philley's  constant  tinkering  with 

continued  on  page  9b 


Joe  Cronin  saved  the  day  five  times  with  pinch  hit  homers. 
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Individual  Batting  Average:  Divide  the 
total  number  of  hits  a  player  has  made 
by  the  number  of  times  he  has  been  at 
bat.  For  example,  if  John  Brown  had  11 
hits  in  33  at-bats,  11  is  divided  by  33  to 
give  Brown  a  batting  average  of  .333. 
To  qualify  for  a  batting  championship,  a 
player  must  have  appeared  at  the  plate 
502  times.  At  the  plate  appearances  in¬ 
clude  at-bats,  sacrifice  flies,  sacrifice 
hits,  walks  and  hit-by-pitches. 

Slugging  Average:  Divide  the  total  bases 
a  player  has  accumulated  by  the  total 
number  of  times  a  player  has  been  at  bat. 
For  example,  if  Ted  Smith  has  accumu¬ 
lated  100  total  bases  in  150  at-bats,  divide 
100  by  150  for  a  slugging  average  of  .666. 
Total  bases  are  counted  as  follows:  home 
run — four;  triple — three;  double — two; 
single — one. 


Earned  Run  Average:  The  number  of 
earned  runs  a  pitcher  has  allowed  is  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  nine.  The  answer  is  then  di¬ 
vided  by  the  actual  number  of  innings 
the  pitcher  has  pitched.  For  example.  Bill 
Best  has  allowed  25  earned  runs  in  100 
innings  pitched.  Multiply  25  by  nine 
(the  number  of  innings  in  a  game)  to  get 
225.  Divide  225  by  100  to  give  you 
Best's  earned  run  average  of  2.25. 
To  qualify  for  the  earned  run  average 
championship,  a  pitcher  must  work  162 
innings  during  the  season. 

Fielding  Percentage:  Start  with  the 
number  of  total  chances  a  player  has  to 
handle  the  ball.  Subtract  his  errors.  Di¬ 
vide  the  difference  by  the  total  number 
of  opportunities  he  has  had.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  Steve  Smart  had  175  opportunities 


to  handle  the  ball  and  made  three  errors, 
subtract  three  from  175.  Then  divide  172 
by  175  to  get  a  fielding  average  of  .983. 

On-Base  Average:  Total  the  number  of 
times  a  player  has  gotten  on  base 
through  hits,  walks  or  hit-by-pitches. 
Divide  this  total  by  the  number  of  times 
a  player  has  been  at  bat.  For  example, 
Dick  Darling  has  six  hits,  two  walks  and 
was  hit  twice  by  a  pitch  in  20  at-bats.  Di¬ 
vide  10  by  20  to  get  his  on-base  average 
of  .500. 

Won-Lost  Percentage:  Divide  the  total 
number  of  games  played  into  the  total 
victories.  For  example,  the  Senators  won 
100  of  the  162  games  they  played.  Divide 
162  into  100  for  a  won-lost  percentage  of 
.617. 


Now,  solve  these  statistical  problems: 

.  Wylie  "The  Walloper"  Wilson  has  hit 
in  10  consecutive  games.  He  has  been 
at  bat  40  times  and  has  accumulated 
12  hits.  What  is  his  batting  average 
for  the  10-game  streak? 


2.  For  the  same  40  at-bats,  "The  Wal¬ 
loper"  hit  five  home  runs,  one  double 
and  four  singles.  What  is  his  slugging 
percentage? 


3.  Rip  "The  Rifle"  Rondeau  has  allowed 
11  earned  runs  in  his  last  five  games. 
He  pitched  a  total  of  37  innings.  What 
is  his  ERA? 


4.  Freddie  "Fasthands"  Fielder  has  had 
100  chances  to  handle  the  ball  from 
his  shortstop  position.  He  has  made 
five  errors.  What  is  his  fielding  per¬ 
centage? 


5. 


Tommy  Taylor  has  been  at  bat  15 
times.  He  has  walked  twice,  hit  two 
singles  and  was  hit  by  a  pitch.  What 
is  his  on-base  average? 


6.  The  Stanislaus  Sluggers  won  75  of  the 
150  games  they  played  last  year.  What 
is  their  won-lost  percentage? 
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Dennis  Desprois 


By  Gene  Collier, 

Philadelphia  Journal 

Plotting  the  double  steal  is  something 
of  a  scientific  task.  A  bit  less  of  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  development  of  roc¬ 
ket  fuel  perhaps,  but  of  a  similar  tactical 
purpose.  You  don't  find  yourself  in  need 
of  rocket  fuel  every  other  Tuesday,  but 
it's  nifty  when  you've  got  to  make  a  long 
trip  in  a  hurry  and  your  scooter  is  bro¬ 
ken.  In  baseball,  that's  a  good  time  to  try 
the  double  steal. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
baserunners  is  our  primary  topic,  so  let 
us  first  examine  this  situation  where 
cunning  is  of  the  utmost.  There  are  run¬ 
ners  at  first  and  third  and  the  offensive 
team  is  trying  to  either  double  the 
number  of  runners  in  scoring  position  or 
elicit  a  defensive  blunder  that  will  allow 
its  lead  runner  to  score. 

Almost  all  steals  of  home  and  second 
are  more  feasible  against  lefthanded 
pitchers  because  they  have  their  backs  to 
the  lead  runner  in  their  stretch  move. 

This  tactic  begins  with  the  runner  on 
first  setting  himself  in  an  exaggerated 
lead  as  the  pitcher  comes  to  his  belt  in 
the  stretch  move.  It  must  be  exaggerated 
to  divert  the  pitcher's  attention  from  the 
runner  on  third,  who  by  this  time  be¬ 
gins  what's  called  a  "walking  lead"  away 
from  the  bag.  It  is  just  that.  The  lead 
runner  walks  smartly  toward  the  plate.  If 
the  ball  is  pitched,  he  may  not  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  be  unable  to  get  back.  Thus  a 
marginal  element  of  safety. 

The  trick,  though,  is  for  the  runner  at 
first  to  elicit  a  throw  from  the  mound  in 
his  direction,  ideally  a  lob  toss  that  will 
get  him  hung  up  between  first  and  sec¬ 
ond.  If  that  happens,  the  lead  runner 
simply  breaks  from  his  walking  lead  into 
a  panicky  dash  for  the  plate.  If  there  are 
two  out  when  the  play  begins,  the  run¬ 
ner  on  first  must  keep  himself  hung  up 
long  enough  for  the  lead  runner  to  cross 
the  plate  before  the  third  out  is  made. 

As  you  might  conclude,  the  play 
hinges  on  a  pitcher's  mistake  and  is  well 
conspired  against  the  young  and  impul¬ 
sive  hurler  or  the  big  and  clumsy  one. 

While  the  "safe"  double  steal  (safe  is  a 
designative  term,  not  a  particularly  de¬ 
scriptive  one  you've  noticed)  depends 


primarily  on  a  pitcher's  mistake  for  suc¬ 
cess,  the  "suicide"  version  depends 
more  upon  a  misjudgment  by  the 
catcher.  It  further  involves  an  unor¬ 
thodox  positioning  of  the  baserunner  in 
the  basepath,  and  has  allowed  even  the 
most  lumbering  sorts  to  steal  home. 

With  two  out  and  the  offense's  pitcher 
at  bat,  the  trailing  team  may  wish  to  do 
this:  Send  its  runner  on  first  on  a  streak 
toward  second  to  suggest  a  flat  out  steal 
and  no  skullduggery.  The  runner  on 
third  takes  an  enormous  walking  lead, 
but  stops  in  his  tracks  at  a  spot  halfway 
to  the  plate  or  slightly  more.  Though  it's 
a  baseball  platitude  that  runners  on 
third  shall  take  their  leads  so  that  their 
feet  are  in  foul  territory  (lest  they  be 
struck  by  a  batted  ball  and  called  out),  on 
this  play  the  runner  comes  to  a  stop  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  chalk  line  or  a  tad  inside. 

This  is  done  to  create  a  kind  of  optical 
illusion  for  the  catcher.  When  he  takes 
the  pitch,  the  catcher  can  only  glance  to¬ 
ward  third  because  he's  in  the  process  of 
throwing  to  second.  As  the  catcher 
shoots  this  glance  down  the  line,  he  may 
see  the  runner  and  the  third  base  bag  in 
close  proximity  because  the  runner  has 
taken  away  his  depth  perception  by 
standing  on  the  white  line,  directly  in 
his  line  of  sight. 

When  the  catcher  releases  his  throw  to 
second,  the  lead  runner  sprints  home 
and  the  responsibility  shifts  back  to  the 
runner  headed  for  second.  If  there's  any 
question  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he 
has  the  base  stolen,  he  should  also  stop 
in  his  tracks,  allowing  the  run  to  score 
before  the  final  out  is  made. 

The  play  is  suicidal  because  if  the 
catcher  elects  to  do  anything  other  than 
throw  through  to  second,  the  runner  at 
third  is  dead. 

Doubling  the  number  of  runners  in 
scoring  position  is  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  more  common  double  steal,  that  of 
third  and  second  (runners  on  first  and 
second). 

Since  this  play  is  carried  off  by  run¬ 
ners  who  usually  have  the  option  of 
stealing  at  any  time,  it's  very  often 
triggered  by  the  lead  runner's  hunch 
that  he  can  swipe  third  on  the  next  pitch. 
He  hatches  his  hunch  by  getting  a  walk¬ 
ing  lead  on  consecutive  deliveries,  so 
that  he  can  now  time  the  pitcher's  re¬ 
lease.  Once  he  gets  the  hunch,  he  must 
relay  it  to  the  runner  at  first  with  a  sign 
more  subtle  than  imitating  a  beaver  or 
standing  on  his  head.  Touching  the  belt 
is  a  common  alternative. 

Once  the  lead  runner  gives  the  sign, 
there  is  no  turning  back,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  embarrass  the  runner  on  first 
by  having  him  steal  a  base  that  is  oc¬ 
cupied. 

There  are  three  common  defenses  to 
the  steal  of  home  and  second  which  are 
far  short  of  calling  in  the  National 
Guard. 

The  first,  and  most  common,  involves 
the  catcher  throwing  through  the  infield 


to  the  shortstop  or  second  baseman  (de¬ 
pending  on  the  hitter,  the  count,  the 
proposed  pitch,  and  the  game  situa¬ 
tion).  The  shortstop  will  break  for  the 
second  base  bag  as  though  defending  a 
regular  steal  of  second,  and  wait  for  a 
signal  from  the  third  baseman.  If  the 
third  baseman  yells,  it  means  the  runner 
on  third  is  in  full  stride  toward  the  plate 
and  that  the  shortstop  should  abort  any 
tag  play  at  second  or  rundown  between 
second  and  first,  and  throw  home.  A  var¬ 
iation  on  this  has  the  catcher  throwing  to 
the  shortstop  (or  second  baseman)  at  a 
spot  straight  in  from  his  position  and 
not  at  the  bag.  Once  the  shortstop  has 
the  ball,  he  assesses  for  himself  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  runner  at  third,  and  stiU  may 
relay  to  the  second  base  bag  for  a  play  on 
the  trailing  runner. 

The  second  involves  the  clairvoyance 
of  the  catcher,  who  might  smell  out  the 
caper  and  fake  a  throw  through  the  in¬ 
field,  but  hang  on  to  the  ball  and  pick  the 
runner  off  third  or  run  him  down. 

The  third,  and  least  common,  involves 
throwing  directly  back  to  the  pitcher. 
This  is  used  when  the  defense  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  lead  run.  A  pitcher 
who  takes  such  a  throw,  has  a  good 
chance  of  erasing  the  lead  runner,  but 
next  to  no  chance  of  getting  the  runner 
headed  for  second. 


It  is  the  pitcher  who  holds  the  failsafe 
defense  to  all  double  steals — 
anticipation.  If  he  feels  at  all  uncomfort¬ 
able  about  the  fidgety  subversives  on  the 
basepaths,  he  need  only  step  off  the 
rubber  to  keep  them  honest. 

Responsibility  for  defending  the  steal 
of  third  and  second  falls  primarily  on  the 
shortstop.  It's  his  job  to  prevent  the  lead 
runner  from  getting  his  walking  lead 
and  thus  timing  the  delivery  of  the 
pitcher.  The  shortstop  does  this  by 
"bluffing"  or  sneaking  behind  the  run¬ 
ner  for  an  ostensible  pickoff.  The  pitcher 
must  help  out  on  this  because  if  the 
shortstop  bluffs  and  the  pitcher  goes 
ahead  and  pitches,  the  shortstop  is  woe¬ 
fully  out  of  position.  If  the  shortstop 
cannot  stop  the  lead  runner  from  taking 
his  walking  lead  and  the  runners  break, 
responsibility  naturally  shifts  to  the 
catcher,  who  must  assess  the  jumps  the 
runners  have  on  him. 

Despite  its  devil-may-care  personage 
and  the  natural  defensive  odds  stacked 
against  it,  many  baseball  men  agree  that 
the  double  steal  is  a  play  used  far  too  lit¬ 
tle. 

And,  according  to  a  respected  pitch¬ 
ing  coach,  "If  you  can  get  the  pitcher's 
mind  off  the  hitter  just  a  bit  .  .  .  ."  His 
voice  trails  off,  obviously  adrift  in  pos¬ 
sibilities.  © 
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Casey  Stengel  exhibit,  Chronological  History  of 
the  Game,  and  much  more.  A  large  new  Gift  Shop 
offers  a  wide  range  of  souvenirs. 

Next  time  you're  in  New  York  State  you’ll  want  to 
see  what's  new  at  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum.  It’s  open  all  year  round  seven 
days  a  week*; 


The  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum 
has  just  undergone  a  multi-million  dollar  expansion 
and  face-lifting.  Its  size  has  been  doubled.  Now, 
you  can  see  thousands  of  items  of  memorabilia 
which,  due  to  space  limitations,  were  never 
before  exhibited. 

There’s  a  new  Great  Moments  Room  where 
Baseball’s  most  exciting  feats  are  presented.  A 
new  Ballpark  Room  recreates  some  of  the  old  ball 
parks  -  Crosley  Field,  Shibe  Park,  Ebbets  Field  and 
others  —  a  nostalgic  walk  into  the  past. 

Visitors  will  also  find  new  World  Series  and  All- 
Star  Game  Rooms,  new  Babe  Ruth  display,  new 
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Baltimore's  Dave  Philley  (left)  is  congratulated  by  pitcher  Jack  Fisher  after  Philley  set  a  major  league  record  of  23  pinch  hits  in  a  single  season. 


his  batting  style  finally  paid  off.  He  set¬ 
tled  on  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  Hall  of 
Famer  Mel  Ott's  approach  at  the  plate, 
lifting  his  front  leg  into  the  air  in  what 
appeared  to  be  an  awkward  stance  but 
actually  stabilizing  his  swing. 

By  the  time  he  called  it  a  career,  Philley 
was  among  the  top  ten  pinch  hitters  of 
all  time  with  93  such  hits  and  a  .299  bat¬ 
ting  average  that  had  experts  comparing 
him  to  National  League's  pinch  hitking, 
Smokey  Burgess. 

When  asked  once  if  he  thought  the  se¬ 
cret  to  his  success  was  his  ability  to  hit 
good  curveball  pitching  with  authority, 
Philley  answered,  "It  sure  helps.  A 
pinch  hitter  only  gets  one  shot  up  there 
and  those  pitchers  like  to  throw  break¬ 
ing  stuff  to  a  guy  coming  off  the  bench." 

Most  good  pinch  hitters  agree  that  the 
one  thing  you  don't  want  to  do  is  try  to 
outthink  the  guy  on  the  mound.  Or,  as 
Tony  Taylor,  a  deadly  pinch  hitter  with 
both  the  Tigers  and  the  Phillies,  put  it, 
"You've  got  to  come  out  of  the  dugout 
swinging  because  you  might  get  just  one 
good  pitch  to  hit  and  you  don't  want  to 
watch  it  go  by." 

Elmer  Valo,  the  burly  native  of 
Czechoslovakia  who  gained  a  reputation 
in  the  '40s  and  '50s  as  a  fearless  chal¬ 


lenger  of  outfield  fences,  was  just  as  ag¬ 
gressive  with  a  bat  during  his  years  with 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  Kansas  City, 
Cleveland  and  Washington  and  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Among  the  top  10  pinch  hitters,  just 
behind  former  teammate  Philley,  Valo 
collected  90  pinch  hits  during  his  20- 
year  stay  in  the  majors,  many  of  them 
under  the  venerable  Mr.  Mack,  who  once 
told  the  press,  "Elmer  is  tough  in  the 
clutch  because  he  shuts  out  the  pressure. 

"He  just  goes  up  to  the  plate  with  only 
one  thing  on  his  mind  ...  to  get  a  pitch 
he  can  hit  .  .  .  and  hit  it!" 

Some  pinch  hitters  fade  from  memory. 
Like  Smead  Jolley,  who  amazed  the  1931 
White  Sox  with  14  hits  out  of  30  attempts 
for  an  impressive  .467  batting  average. 

One  of  the  leagues  most  proficient 
pinch  hitters,  Vic  Wertz,  will  probably 
be  remembered  for  the  hit  he  didn't  get. 
In  case  you've  forgotten,  Vic  is  the  guy 
who  crashed  what  appeared  to  be  an 
extra  base  hit  for  Cleveland  in  the  1954 
World  Series. 

But,  a  New  York  Giant  outfielder  by 
the  name  of  Willie  Mays  turned  Wertz' 
efforts  into  one  of  the  most  classic 
defensive  plays  in  baseball  history. 

Well,  you  can't  win  them  all.  But  clutch 


players  like  Mickey  Vernon,  Gene 
Woodling  and  Bob  Fothergill  sure  made 
a  pretty  good  try  at  it. 

What  happened  to  the  pinch  hitters  of 
the  1970s?  Has  the  art  died? 

Not  exactly.  There  are  still  more  than  a 
few  pinch  hitting  aces  up  the  sleeve  of 
American  League  managers.  The  impact 
of  the  designated  hitter  rule  has  cer¬ 
tainly  taken  it's  toll,  however. 

The  DH  has  become  a  speciality  of  a 
different  type,  gobbling  up  much  of  the 
hitting  talent  that  used  to  be  straining  at 
the  leash  in  the  American  League  dug- 
outs. 

Some  players  argue  that  being  the  des¬ 
ignated  hitter  is  nothing  more  than 
pinch  hitting  four  times  in  the  same 
game.  Purists  would  disagree,  noting 
that  true  pinch  hitting  is  a  "one  shot 
deal"  in  which  the  hitter  doesn't  get  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  reading  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  hurler. 

"There's  no  next  time,"  said  one  old 
timer.  "You  either  do  or  you  don't.  It's 
that  simple." 

Those  that  "don't"  join  the  majority  of 
players  who  will  tell  you  there's  nothing 
tougher  than  going  into  a  game  "cold" 
and  trying  to  swing  what  everyone  in  the 
park  hopes  is  the  hottest  bat  in  town.  © 
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Nineteen  seventy-nine  may  well  be 
remembered  as  the  year  of  the  tri¬ 
ple  play. 

The  triple  play? 

For  sure.  Oh,  perhaps  it's  not  the  No.  1 
topic  in  barrooms  and  barber  shops  and 
other  such  lyceums  where  scholars 
gather  to  ask  such  biting  baseball  ques¬ 
tions  as  “How  come?"  and  “Why  not?" 
and  “Why  didn't  the  bum  bunt?" 

Triple  plays  are  not  discussed  with  the 
same  zeal  as,  say,  Nolan  Ryan's  fastball. 

Triple  plays  are  such  that  TV  people 
can't  simply  go  to  the  vault  and  pick  up  a 
few  feet  of  film  to  run  on  the  11  o'clock 


news. 

But  it  may  perk  your  baseball  mind  to 
learn  that  in  1979  more  outs  were  rec¬ 
orded  with  a  single  batting  of  the  ball 
than  ever  before.  There  were  11  triple 


plays  recorded  in  1979 — a  record — and 
10  of  them  were  in  the  American 
League — another  record. 

And  while  it's  not  known  for  certain, 
California  may  have  earned  itself  yet 
another  record,  albeit  a  dubious  one,  for 
the  Angels  swatted  into  three  of  them 
last  year.  That's  nine  Angels — gone — on 
three  pitches,  enough  to  tilt  any  man¬ 
ager's  halo. 

To  be  sure,  a  triple  play,  any  triple 
play,  is  a  rarity.  Pitchers  merely  dream 
about  them,  particularly  when  they're 
struggling  in  one  of  those  two-on-and- 
nobody-out  situations.  And  batsmen, 
natually,  dread  them,  for  it  generally  re¬ 
quires  a  well-hit  ball  to  start  one. 

Rare,  yes.  For  example,  the  last  time 
the  Dodgers  were  involved  in  a  triple 
play  was  in  1969,  when  Wes  Parker  hit 


into  one  in  Pittsburgh's  Forbes  Field. 
And  the  last  time  the  Dodgers  turned  one 
was  in  1949 ...  the  ol'  Gene  Hernanski- 
to-Jackie  Robinson-to-Gil  Hodges  triple 
play  combo. 


Ron  Hansen  got  three  men  out  on  July  30, 1968 
-the  first  unassisted  triple  play  in  41  years. 


Neal  Ball  (second  from  left)  is  credited  with  the  first  unassisted  triple  play. 


Rarer  yet,  however,  is  the  unassisted 
triple  play,  so  rare  that  it's  almost  ex¬ 
tinct. 

There  have  been  but  eight  unassisted 
triple  plays  recorded  in  major  league 
baseball  history — only  one  in  the  last 
half-century  and  none  in  the  last  dozen 
years. 

But,  of  course,  like  everything  in 
baseball,  the  unassisted  triple  play  had 
its  controversy:  Who  made  the  first 
move?  Was  it  Paul  Hines,  first  sacker  for 
the  '78  Providence  nine  (that's  eighteen- 
seventy-eight,  by  the  way),  or  Neal  Ball, 
Cleveland  shortstop,  '09? 

For  years,  the  baseball  record  books 
and  guides  listed  Hines  with  making  the 
first  one.  Ball  the  second. 


The  1920s  produced  a  rash  of  unassisted  triple 
plays-one  of  them  made  by  George  Burns  of 
Boston. 


Even  Babe  Ruth,  in  the  book.  The  Babe 
Ruth  Story,  referred  to  Neal  Ball  as  the 
man  who  made  the  “second  unassisted 
triple  play  in  major  league  ball." 

But,  sometime  in  the  '40s,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  H.  H.  Westlake,  in  O'Ban- 
non,  Kentucky,  uncovered  a  boxscore 
from  the  game  of  May  8, 1878.  Oh,  there 
was  a  triple  play  that  day,  all  right,  and 

continued 
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Hines  was  in  on  it.  But  the  boxscore 
noted  in  its  summary:  “Triple  play — 
Hines  to  Sweasy." 

Well,  it  happened  this  way.  The 
Providence  manager  was  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Tim  Murname  who  later  be¬ 
came  a  baseball  writer  in  Boston,  long 
before  it  was  fashionable  for  ex -jocks  to 
take  up  residence  in  the  TV  and  radio 
booths. 

While  writing  his  column,  Murname 
noted  an  unassisted  triple  play  in  an 
Eastern  League  game  and  wrote  that 
while  he  was  managing,  one  of  his 
players,  Hines,  had  made  such  a  play. 
And  just  like  that,  a  legend  was  born.  It 
lived,  too,  until  word  of  it  reached 
O'Bannon,  Kentucky. 

So  it  was  that  Neal  Ball,  the  Cleveland 
Naps'  shortstop,  was  rightfully  declared 
No.  1  in  that  all-important  category,  tri¬ 
ple  play  unassisted.  It  happened  on  July 
19,  1909,  and  in  an  interview  three  dec¬ 
ades  later,  at  his  home  in  Connecticut, 
Ball  was  asked  if  he  remembered  the 
play. 

“You  bet  I  still  remember  it,"  he  said. 
“Nobody's  asked  me  about  it  for  30  ; 
years,  I  guess,  but  I  wouldn't  forget  it  for 
a  hundred  years." 

And  he  went  on  to  explain  it,  how  he 
speared  a  line  drive  by  Boston's  Amby 
McConnell,  landed  on  second  base  to  re¬ 
tire  Heinie  Wagner  and  then  tagged  Jake 
Stahl  as  he  came  into  second  from  first. 

"I  was  on  the  move  toward  second,  the 
hit  'n  run  play,  you  know,"  Ball  told  his 
interviewer,  "and  I  jumped  for  the  line 
drive.  I  was  dead  over  the  bag.  The 
darned  thing  hit  in  my  glove  and  stuck. 
The  rest  was  easy." 

So  easy,  it  seems,  that  there  wasn't 
another  unassisted  triple  play  until  1923. 
And  that  began  a  rush  of  them. 

In  1923,  George  Burns,  first  baseman 
for  Boston,  turned  one  against  Cleve¬ 
land.  And  just  two  weeks  later,  Boston's 
Ernie  Padgett  made  the  first  one  in  the 
National  League,  against  Philadelphia. 

Glenn  Wright  of  Pittsburgh  made  one 
against  St.  Louis  in  1925,  spearing  a  line 
drive  by  Jim  Bottomley  and  he  tagged 
out  Rogers  Hornsby  and  Jim  Cooney. 

Two  years  later,  Cooney  made  one. 
Playing  for  Chicago,  he  took  a  line  drive 
by  Paul  Waner  of  Pittsburgh,  doubled  up 
Lloyd  Waner  and  then  tagged  Clyde 
Barnhardt  for  the  third  out. 

That  was  on  May  30, 1927.  Incredibly, 
the  very  next  day,  Johnny  Neun  of  De¬ 
troit  made  one  against  Cleveland. 

Explained  Neun,  later  a  scout  for  the 
New  York  Yankees:  "It  was  easy.  I  was 
just  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time." 

That  was  the  last  unassisted  triple  play 
for  41  years,  until  Ron  Hansen  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  made  one  on  July  30, 
1968  for  the  Washington  Senators. 

Hansen,  a  shortstop,  caught  a  line 


Johnny  Neun  was  in  the  right  place  to  make  an 
unassisted  triple  play  on  May 30, 1927. 


drive  in  the  first  inning  by  Cleveland's 
Joe  Azcue.  He  stepped  on  second  to 
double  Dave  Nelson  who  had  broke  for 
third,  then  he  tagged  out  Russ  Snyder 
going  into  second.  One,  two,  three,  as 
simple  as  that. 

But  there's  more.  Two  days  after  his 
unassisted  triple  play,  Hansen  was  back 
in  the  news,  hitting  a  grand  slam  homer. 
And  the  very  next  day,  more  publicity. 
Hansen  was  traded. 


Bill  Wambsganss,  making  the  only  unassisted 
triple  play  in  World  Series  history  (upper  left 
of  photograph). 

Only  once  has  there  been  a  triple  play, 
unassisted,  in  a  World  Series  game.  It 
happened  in  the  1920  Series,  Cleveland 
vs.  Brooklyn,  and  Bill  Wambsganss,  the 
Cleveland  shortstop,  turned  it  in  the 
fifth  inning  of  the  fifth  game. 

It  was  not  the  turning  point  of  the 
Series,  not  hardly,  inasmuch  as  Cleve¬ 
land  won,  five  games  to  two,  but  it  was  a 
part  of  what  was  a  remarkable  come¬ 
back.  Brooklyn  had  won  two  of  the  first 
three  games  in  Ebbets  Field  and  Cleve¬ 
land  had  come  back  to  take  the  fourth, 
5-1,  and  tie  the  Series,  2-2. 

Cleveland  had  built  a  7-0  lead  after 
only  four  innings  of  Game  Five,  a  game 
the  Clevelands  would  win,  8-1.  But 
Brooklyn  was  threatening,  with  Pete 
Kilduff  and  Otto  Miller  on  base  and 
Clarence  Mitchell  at  bat. 

Now,  Brooklyn's  strategy  must  be 
questioned  here,  for  Mitchell  was  a 
pitcher,  the  runners  were  moving  no  one 
out — and  the  Brooklyns  trailed  by  seven 
runs! 

But  that's  what  Brooklyn  ordered,  and 
Mitchell  sent  a  liner  to  Wambsganss  who 
stepped  on  second  to  retire  Kilduff  and 
then  tagged  Miller. 

Small  wonder  Cleveland  won  the  last 
four  games  of  the  Series. 

And  for  Mitchell,  it  was  a  bad  day, 
period.  The  next  time  he  came  to  the 
plate  he  hit  into  a  double  play.  Thus,  in 
two  swines  he  made  five  outs.  @ 
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Coming  To  Fenway  Park 


CLEVELAND 

INDIANS 

SEPTEMBER  16  (7:30  P.M.) 
SEPTEMBER  17  (7:30  P.M.) 
SEPTEMBER  18  (7:30  P.M.) 


Sid  Monge 


Toby  Harrah 


Mike  Hargrove 


BALTIMORE 

ORIOLES 

SEPTEMBER  29[2]  (6:00  P.M.) 

(Twi-Night  Doubleheader) 
SEPTEMBER  30  (7:30  P.M.) 

OCTOBER  1  (7:30  P.M.) 


Eddie  Murray 


Ken  Singieton 


Rick  Dempsey 


TORONTO 
BLUE  JAYS 

OCTOBER  2  (7:30  P.M.) 
OCTOBER  3  (2:00  P.M.) 
OCTOBER  4  (2:00  P.M.) 
OCTOBER  5  (2:00  P.M.) 


Dave  Lemanczyk 


Jesse  Jefferson 


Ai  Woods 


C^«at  catch! 


We  buy  only  the  top  of  the  catch  so  you  get  the 
freshest  seafood  in  New  England.  Over  30 
varieties  daily  for  you  to  enjoy  in  our 
restaurants  or  to  take  home.  Come  visit  Legal’s 
newest  and  best  seafood  restaurant  and  oyster 
bar  in  the  Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel.  Or  our  con¬ 
venient  Chestnut  Hill  location. 

Recommended  by  Holiday  Magazine.  Open  Daily  11  to  9:30.  Oyster  Bar  til  Midnite 


LEGAL  SEA  FOODS' 

Boston  Park  Plaza  Hotel 
Park  Square,  Boston  426-4444 

Rte.  9,  Chestnut  Hill  277-7300 

"If  it  isn't  fresh,  it  isn't  Legal" 
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ISN’T  IT  ABOUT  TIME  WE  MADE  YOU 
ANOTHER  CHAMPIONSHIP  RING? 


Attleboro,  Massachusetts  02703 
RINGS,  EMBLEMATIC  JEWELRY,  TROPHIES,  AWARDS, 
AND  OTHER  RECOGNITION  PRODUCTS  FOR  SCHOOL, 
INDUSTRY  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SPORT 


THE  A.L.  RED  BOOK 


$C95 

WEACH 
includes  handling 

A  fascinating  guide  to  both  the  past 
and  the  future,  containing  vital  league, 
team  and  player  records  from  1901 
right  up  through  1979. 

1979  N.L  Green  Book  also  available. 
Send  $5.95  for  each  book  to: 

Baseball  Fact  Books,  P.O.  Box  One, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90051 


Neil  Mamingls 


Food  and  Spirits.  135  Market  Street,  Brighton. 

Ten  minutes  from  Fenway  Park.  Next  to  TV  38.  782-4700. 


It’s  Easy  to  Keep  Score 


Baseball  Shorthand,  as  used  by  the  news  media  to  render  every  game  more  enjoyable  to  baseball 
enthusiasts.  All  players  are  numbered  and  all  plays  recorded  by  symbols.  For  symbols  and  example  of 
system,  see  below. 

CODE  NUMBER  OF  PLAYERS  AS  FOLLOWS 

Pitcher  1 

Catcher  2 

First  Baseman  3 


Single  — __ 

Double 

Triple 

Home  Run 

Reached  base  on  error 


Second  Baseman 

4 

Left  Fielder 

7 

Third  Baseman 

5 

Center  Fielder 

8 

Shortstop 

6 

Right  Fielder 

9 

"MBOLS  FOR  PLAYS 

Fielder’s  Choice 

FC 

Passed  Ball 

PB 

Hit  by  Pitcher 

HP 

Balk 

BK 

Wild  Pitch 

WP 

Struck  Out 

K 

Stolen  Base 

SB 

Base  on  Balls 

BB 

Sacrifice 

SAC 

Force  Out 

FO 

The  lower  lefthand  corner  of  the  scoring  block  should  be  considered  as  home  plate.  Progress  is 
counter-clockwise  with  progress  to  first  base  indicated  in  lower  righthand  comer,  to  second  in 
upper  righthand  corner,  to  third  in  upper  lefthand  corner  and  to  home  in  lower  left.  In  example 
to  left,  batter  reached  first  on  an  error  by  the  second  baseman,  stole  second,  went  to  third  on  a 
wild  pitch  and  scored  on  a  passed  ball.  It  is  convenient  to  encircle  all  runs  as  shown  so  that 
scoring  plays  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 


FENWAY  PARK  GROUND  RULES 

Foul  poles,  screen  poles  and  screen  on  top  of  left  field  fence  are  outside  of  playing  field. 

Ball  going  through  scoreboard,  either  on  the  bound  or  fly;  2  Bases. 

Fly  ball  striking  left  center  field  wall  to  right  of  line  behind  flag  pole:  Home  Run. 

Fly  ball  striking  wall  or  flag  pole  and  bounding  into  bleachers:  Home  Run. 

Fly  ball  striking  line  or  right  of  same  on  wall  in  right  center:  Home  Run. 

Fly  ball  striking  wall  left  of  line  and  bounding  into  bullpen;  Home  Run. 

Ball  sticking  in  bullpen  screen:  2  Bases. 

Batted  or  thrown  ball  remaining  behind  or  under  canvas  or  in  cylinder:  2  Bases. 

Ball  striking  bevel  on  the  wall  between  the  foul  pole  in  left  field  and  the  corner  back  of  the  flag  pole, 
and  bounding  into  stands  or  out  of  park:  2  Bases. 

Ball  striking  top  of  scoreboard,  also  ladder  below  top  of  wall  and  bounding  out  of  the  park:  2  Bases. 


FREE  ADMISSION  to 


533  Commonwealth  Avenue*  Boston  Dance  Club 

Sunday  through  Thursday  nights  when  you 

show  your  Red  Sox  ticket  stub.  Offer  not  valid  for  special  events. 
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Only  one  person  is  entitled  to  swing  this  bat. 

It’s  the  official  Hillerich  &  Bradsby 
“Louisville  Slugger.”  The  same  bat  the 
Major  Leaguers  use.  Exclusively  person 
alized  with  the  name  of  your  choice 
burned  indelibly  into  the  wood  itself. 

A  completely  unique  gift  idea  and  a 
great  item  for  sales  meetings  or  com¬ 
pany  incentives. 


New  York  Yankees  Roster 


- 1 


Philip  Harvey,  Ltd. 

P.O.  Box  2428 
East  Side  Station 
Providence,  RI 02906 

Enclosed  is  $ _ or  charge 

to  my  □  VISA  □  MASTER  CHARGE 
Card  #1. 


Print  name  to  be  stamped. 

□  Major  League  Bat.  $18.95  delivered.  □  Little  League  Bat.  $15.95  delivered. 


Circle  size:  32"-33"-34"-35" 
Name _ 


Circle  size:  28''-29"-30"-31" 


I 

I  Exp.  Date . 


Address . 


^  Allow  3-4  weeks  for  delivery. 


City/State/Zip  _ 


No. 

Name 

B 

T 

Hgt. 

Wgt. 

Born 

Birthplace 

1979Club(s) 

G 

IP 

w 

L 

ERA 

PITCHERS 

43 

BIRD,  DOUG 

R 

R 

8'4" 

195 

3-  5-50 

Corona,  CA 

Philadelphia 

32 

61 

2 

0 

5.16 

39 

DAVIS,  RON 

R 

R 

6'4’ 

198 

6-  6-55 

Houston,  TX 

Columbus 

11 

19 

0 

1 

4.26 

New  York 

44 

65 

14 

2 

2.65 

54 

QOSSAGE,  RICH 

R 

R 

6'3' 

217 

7-  5-51 

Colorado,  Springs,  CO 

New  York 

36 

58 

5 

3 

2.62 

52 

GRIFFIN,  MIKE 

R 

R 

6'5" 

195 

6-26-57 

Colusa,  CA 

West  Haven 

17 

125 

8 

7 

2.95 

Columbus 

6 

41 

3 

1 

1.76 

New  York 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4.50 

49 

GUIDRY,  RON 

L 

L 

5'11' 

160 

8-26-50 

Lafayette,  LA 

New  York 

33 

236 

18 

8 

2.78 

35 

QULLETT,  DON 

R 

L 

6'0' 

190 

1-  5-51 

Lynn,  KY 

New  York 

(on  disabled  list) 

25 

JOHN,  TOMMY 

R 

L 

6'3' 

203 

5-22-43 

Terre  Haute,  IN 

New  York 

37 

276 

21 

9 

2.96 

53 

LOLLAR.TIM 

L 

L 

6'3' 

195 

3-17-56 

Popular  Bluff,  MO 

West  Haven 

22 

119 

8 

5 

3.18 

45 

MAY,  RUDY 

L 

L 

6 '2" 

195 

7-18-44 

Coffeyville,  KS 

Montreal 

33 

94 

10 

3 

2.30 

36 

PERRY,  GAYLORD 

R 

R 

6'4" 

215 

9-15-38 

Witliamstoh,  NC 

San  Diego 

32 

233 

12 

11 

3.05 

23 

TIANT.LUIS 

R 

R 

5'11" 

202 

11-23-40 

Havana,  Cuba 

New  Yor1( 

30 

195 

13 

8 

3.91 

38 

UNDERWOOD,  TOM 

L 

L 

5'11" 

185 

12-22-53 

Kokomo,  IN 

Toronto 

33 

227 

9 

16 

3.69 

CATCHERS 

G 

H 

HR 

RBI 

AVE. 

10 

CERONE,  RICK 

R 

R 

5'11' 

185 

6-19-54 

Newark,  NJ 

Toronto 

136 

112 

7 

61 

.239 

6 

GULDEN, BRAD 

L 

R 

5'ir 

182 

6-10-56 

New  Ulm,  MN 

Columbus 

80 

57 

6 

34 

.248 

New  York 

40 

15 

0 

6 

.163 

26 

OATES.  JOHNNY 

L 

R 

6'0" 

165 

1-21-46 

Sylva,  NC 

Los  Angeles 

26 

46 

0 

2 

.130 

47 

ROBINSON,  BRUCE 

L 

R 

6 '2" 

194 

4-15-54 

La  Jolla,  CA 

Columbus 

102 

79 

9 

45 

.250 

New  York 

6 

2 

0 

2 

.167 

24 

WERTH,  DENNIS 

R 

R 

6'1" 

201 

12-29-52 

Lincoln,  IL 

Columbus 

133 

126 

17 

74 

.299 

New  York 

3 

1 

0 

0 

.250 

INFIELDERS 

20 

DENT,  BUCKY 

R 

R 

5'11" 

184 

11-25-51 

Savannah,  GA 

New  York 

141 

99 

2 

32 

.230 

18 

DOYLE,  BRIAN 

L 

R 

5'10' 

162 

1-26-55 

Glasglow,  KY 

Columbus 

39 

32 

2 

9 

.254 

New  York 

20 

4 

0 

5 

.125 

30 

RANDOLPH,  WILLIE 

R 

R 

5'11' 

163 

7-  6-54 

Holly  Hill,  SC 

New  York 

153 

155 

5 

61 

.270 

27 

RODRIGUEZ,  AURELIO 

R 

R 

5'10" 

180 

12-28-47 

Cananea,  Mexico 

Detroit 

106 

57 

5 

36 

.254 

21 

SODERHOLM,ERIC 

R 

R 

5'11" 

202 

9-24-48 

Cortland,  NY 

Chicago  (AL) 

56 

53 

6 

34 

.252 

Texas 

63 

40 

4 

19 

.272 

12 

SPENCER,  JIM 

L 

L 

6'2" 

205 

7-30-47 

Hanover,  PA 

New  York 

106 

85 

23 

53 

.288 

11 

STANLEY,  FRED 

R 

R 

5'11' 

167 

8-13-47 

Farhamville,  OH 

New  York 

57 

20 

2 

14 

.200 

28 

WATSON,  BOB 

R 

R 

6-2" 

212 

4-10-46 

Los  Angeles,  CA 

Houslon 

49 

39 

3 

16 

.239 

Boston 

84 

105 

13 

53 

.337 

OUTFIELDERS 

13 

BROWN,  BOBBY 

S 

R 

6'1" 

198 

5-24-54 

Norfolk,  VA 

Columbus 

70 

90 

8 

41 

.349 

Toronto 

4 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

New  York 

30 

17 

0 

3 

.250 

17 

GAMBLE,  OSCAR 

L 

R 

5'11" 

187 

12-20-49 

Ramer,  AL 

Texas 

64 

54 

8 

32 

.335 

New  York 

36 

44 

11 

32 

.389 

44 

JACKSON,  REGGIE 

L 

L 

6'0” 

206 

5-18-46 

Wyncote,  PA 

New  York 

131 

138 

29 

69 

.297 

22 

JONES,  RUPPERT 

L 

L 

5'10” 

171 

3-12-55 

Dallas,  TX 

Seattle 

162 

166 

21 

78 

.267 

46 

LEFEBVRE,  JOE 

L 

R 

5'10' 

170 

2-22-56 

Concord,  NH 

West  Haven 

136 

142 

21 

107 

.292 

2 

MURCER,  BOBBY 

L 

R 

5'11" 

165 

5-20-46 

Oklahoma  City,  OK 

Chicago,  (NL) 

56 

49 

7 

22 

.258 

Now  York 

74 

72 

8 

33 

.273 

14 

PINIELLA,  LOU 

R 

R 

6'2" 

199 

6-26-43 

Tampa,  FL 

New  York 

130 

137 

11 

69 

.297 

59 

WILBOTCH.THAD 

R 

R 

6'0" 

170 

12-16-58 

Waco,  TX 

Syracuse 

61 

56 

1 

10 

.247 

Toronto 

22 

0 

0 

0 

.000 

MANAGER:  DICK  HOWSER  (34)  COACHES;  Yogi  Berra  (8),  Mike  Ferraro  (33),  Jim  HeMn  (48), 

Charley  Lau  (40),  Jell  Torborg  (41),  Stan  Williams  (42) 


BATTING  PRACTICE  PITCHERS:  (50)  Doug  Melvin 

(59)  Scott  Mickey 


BULLPEN  CATCHER:  (51)  Don  Scale 


THE  OFFICIAL  1980 

BOSTON 
RED  SOX 
YEARBOOK 


color  action  photos 
statistics 

On  sale  in  Fenway  Park 
for  $2.00 

and  at  all  local  newsstands 
for  53.00 

By  Mail  send  53.50  to: 

RED  SOX  YEARBOOK 

Boslon.  MAn2l  14 
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CATCH  THE  LATEST 


Up  to  the  minute  Pro  and  College  scores 


Special  features  -The  big  stories  - 
24  hours  a  day  -Updated  continually. 


@  New  EnglandTelephone 

Sportsphone  is  a  service  mark  of  Phone  Programs,  Inc. 


2  MURCER,  OF 
6  GULDEN, C 

10  CERONE,  C 

11  STANLEY,  IF 

12  SPENCER,  IF 

13  BROWN,  OF 

14  PINIELLA,  OF 

17  GAMBLE,  OF 

18  DOYLE,  IF 

20  DENT,  IF 

21  SODERHOLM,  IF 

22  JONES,  OF 

24  WERTH,  C 

26  OATES,  C 

27  RODRIGUEZ,  IF 

28  WATSON,  IF 
30  RANDOLPH,  IF 

44  JACKSON,  OF 

46  LEFEBVRE,  OF 

47  ROBINSON,  C 
59  WILBOTCH,  OF 

PITCHERS: 

23  TIANT 

25  JOHN 

35  GULLETT 

36  PERRY 

38  UNDERWOOD 

39  DAVIS 
43  BIRD 

45  MAY 

49  GUIDRY 

52  GRIFFIN 

53  LOLLAR 

54  GOSSAGE 

MANAGER: 

34  HOWSER 

COACHES: 

8  BERRA 
33  FERRARO 

40  LAU 

41  TORBORG 

42  WILLIAMS 
48  HEGAN 


Yankees 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

AB 

R 

H 

RBI 

PO 

A 

E 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

- 

RED  SOX'80 

Tune  in  as  Ken  Coleman  and 
Jon  Miller  bring  you  all  the 
Red  Sox  action  on  “Sports 
Alive”  WITS  Radio  1510,  Boston, 
WPLM-FM  99.1,  WHAV-FM  92.5, 
WBET-AM 1460. 
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WE  MAKE  STAYING  HOME  RM. 


1 

DWYER,  OF 

3 

WALKER,  IF 

4 

HOBSON,  IF 

5 

PEREZ,  IF 

7 

BURLESON,  IF 

8 

YASTRZEMSKI,  IF- 

11 

STAPLETON,  IF 

12 

VALDEZ,  IF 

14 

RICE,  OF 

15 

RADER,  C 

18 

HOFFMAN,  IF 

19 

LYNN,  OF 

20 

WOLFE,  IF 

24 

EVANS,  OF 

27 

FISK,  C 

29 

BOWEN,  OF 

37 

HANCOCK,  OF 

39 

ALLENSON,  C 

so 

GEDMAN,  C 

51 

NICHOLS,  OF 

PITCHERS: 

16 

BURGMEIER 

21 

TORREZ 

22 

CAMPBELL 

25 

RENKO 

28 

CRAWFORD 

30 

TUDOR 

31 

MacWORTHER 

38 

LOCKWOOD 

41 

DRAGO 

42 

RAINEY 

43 

ECKERSLEY 

45 

APONTE 

46 

STANLEY 

47 

HURST 

49 

REMMERSWAAL 

MANAGER: 

23 

ZIMMER 

COACHES: 

32 

HARPER 

33 

HRINIAK 

34 

POORES 

35 

PESKY 

36 

YOST 

INimBUSINESS 
WIU  GET  TOGETHER 
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The  Program  prirted  by 

IN/I  ARK-  BURTOIM 

Masfer  Printer 


IIMC. 


300  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02210,  Tel.  (617)  426-3971 


Boston  Red  Sox  Roster 


No.  Name 


PITCHERS 

45  APONTE,  LUIS 

16  BURGMEIER.TOM 
22  CAMPBELL,  BILL 
28  CRAWFORD,  STEVE 

41  DRAGO,  DICK 

43  ECKERSLEY,  DENNIS 
47  HURST,  BRUCE 

38  LOCKWOOD,  SKIP 
31  MacWORTHER,  KEITH 

42  RAINEY,  CHUCK 

49  REMMERSWAAL,WIN 

25  RENKO,  STEVE 

46  STANLEY,  BOB 
21  TORREZ,  MIKE 
30  TUDOR,  JOHN 


CATCHERS 

39  ALLENSON,GARY 
50  GEDMAN,RICH 
15  RADER,  DAVE 
27  FISK,  CARLTON 


B  T 


R  R 
L  L 
R  R 
R  R 
R  R 
R  R 
L  L 

R  R 
R  R 
R  R 

R  R 

R  R 
R  R 
R  R 
L  L 


R  R 

L  R 

L  R 

R  R 


Hgt. 

Wgt. 

Born 

Birthplace 

1979Club(s) 

G 

IP 

W 

L 

ERA 

6'0” 

165 

6-14-54 

Venezuela 

Interamerican  League 

5'11" 

160 

8-  2-43 

St.  Paul,  MN 

Boston 

44 

88.2 

3 

2 

2.74 

6'3” 

190 

8-  9-48 

Highland  Park,  Ml 

Boston 

41 

54.2 

3 

4 

4.28 

6'5" 

225 

4-29-58 

Pryor,  OK 

Win-Salem 

29 

211 

11 

11 

2.94 

S'l" 

200 

6-25-45 

Toledo,  OH 

Boston 

53 

89.0 

10 

6 

3.03 

6'2" 

190 

10-  3-54 

Oakland,  CA 

Boston 

33 

246.2 

17 

10 

2.99 

6'3" 

200 

3-24-58 

St.  George,  UT 

Winter-Haven 

12 

84 

8 

2 

1.93 

Bristol 

16 

113 

9 

4 

3.58 

B'O" 

200 

8-17-46 

Boston,  MA 

NY(NL) 

27 

42.0 

2 

5 

1.50 

B'i" 

185 

12-30-55 

Worcester,  MA 

Bristol 

37 

166 

11 

10 

3.09 

5'11" 

195 

7-14-54 

San  Diego,  CA 

Boston 

20 

103.2 

8 

5 

3.82 

Pawtucket 

3 

17.1 

1 

0 

0.00 

6'2'' 

160 

3-  8-54 

The  Hague,  Holland 

Pawtucket 

39 

92 

4 

6 

2.05 

Boston 

8 

20 

1 

0 

7.08 

6'6" 

225 

12-10-44 

Kansas  City,  KS 

Boston 

27 

171.0 

11 

9 

4.11 

6'4" 

205 

11-10-54 

Portland,  ME 

Boston 

40 

216.2 

16 

12 

3.99 

6'5” 

210 

8-28-46 

Topeka,  KS 

Boston 

36 

252.1 

16 

13 

4.49 

S'O" 

185 

2-  2-54 

Schenectady,  NY 

Pawtucket 

25 

163 

10 

11 

2.92 

Boston 

6 

28 

1 

2 

6.43 

G 

H 

HR 

RBI 

AVE. 

5'11" 

188 

2-  4-55 

Culver  City,  CA 

Boston 

108 

49 

3 

22 

.203 

6'0" 

205 

9-26-59 

Worcester,  MA 

Bristol 

130 

129 

12 

60 

.274 

6'0" 

176 

12-26-48 

Claremont,  OK 

Philadelphia 

31 

11 

1 

5 

.204 

6'2" 

220 

12-26-47 

Bellows  Falls,  VT 

Boston 

91 

87 

10 

42 

.272 

INFIELDERS 

7  BURLESON,  RICK 

4  HOBSON,  BUTCH 
18  HOFFMAN,  GLENN 

5  PEREZ,  TONY 

2  REMY,  JERRY 

11  STAPLETON,  DAVE 

12  VALDEZ,JULIO 

3  WALKER,  “CHICO” 
20  WOLFE,  LARRY 

8 


R 

R 

R 

R 

L 

R 

L 

L-R 

R 

L 


5'10'' 

6'1" 

6'2" 

6'2'' 

S'S" 

B'O" 

6-2" 

O'S" 

5'11" 

5'11" 


160 

190 

180 

210 

165 

175 

160 

160 

170 

185 


4- 29-51 
8-17-51 

7-  7-58 

5- 14-42 
11-  8-52 

1-26-54 

6-  3-56 
11-25-57 

5-  2-53 

8- 22-39 


Lynwood,  CA 
Tuscaloosa,  AL 
Orange,  CA 
Camaguey,  Cuba 
Fall  River,  MA 
Fairhope,  AL 
San  Cristobal,  DR 
Jackson,  MS 
Melbourne,  FL 
Southampton,  NY 


Boston 

Boston 

Pawtucket 

Montreal 

Boston 

Pawtucket 

Pawtucket 

Bristol 

Boston 

Boston 


153 

146 

139 
132 

80 

140 
103 
123 

47 

147 


174 

138 

148 

132 

91 

169 

82 

132 

19 

140 


5 

28 

11 

13 

0 

15 

5 

8 

3 

21 


60 

93 

54 

73 

29 

64 

31 

57 

15 

87 


.278 

.261 

.285 

.270 

.297 

.306 

.222 

.265 

.244 

.270 
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OUTFIELDERS 

BOWEN,  SAM 

R 

R 

5'9" 

167 

9-18-52 

Brunswick,  GA 

Pawtucket 

125 

107 

28 

75 

.235 

1 

DWYER,'JIM 

L 

L 

S'lO" 

175 

1-  3-50 

Evergreen  Park,  IL 

Boston 

76 

30 

2 

14 

.265 

24 

EVANS,  DWIGHT 

R 

R 

6'3" 

205 

11-  3-51 

Santa  Monica,  CA 

Boston 

152 

134 

21 

58 

.274 

37 

HANCOCK,  GARRY 

L 

L 

6'0" 

175 

1-23-54 

Tampa,  FL 

Pawtucket 

111 

132 

15 

58 

19 

LYNN,  FRED 

L 

L 

6'1" 

190 

2-  3-52 

Chicago,  IL 

Boston 

147 

177 

39 

122 

.333 

51 

NICHOLS,  REID 

R 

R 

5'ir 

175 

8-  5-58 

Ocala,  FL 

Win-Salem 

134 

156 

12 

59 

.293 

14 

RICE,  JIM 

R 

R 

6,2” 

205 

3-  8-53 

Anderson,  SC 

Boston 

156 

201 

39 

130 

.325 

MANAGER:  DON  ZIMMER  (23) 


COACHES:  Tommy  Harper  (32),  Walt  Hriniak  (33),  Johnny  Podres  (34), 

Johnny  Pesky  (35),  Eddie  Yost  (36) 


reach  for  Uie  /tar/  oboye 


Enhance  your  promotion,  sale,  banquet  or 
other  special  event  with  stars  from  the  roster 
above. 

Imagine  Eck,  Torrez,  Drago,  or  others 


greeting  your  customers  or  guests  at  your 
(joor! 

Stop  imagining  and  make  it  a  reality!  To 
reach  for  a  star  reach  for  a  phone  and  call  us  at 


/pirl/  pr#m«Usn/ 


Sports  Promotions  Inc. 

1 1 5  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts  021 1 6  (61 7)  536-3440 
Bruins,  Celtics,  Patriots  also  available. 
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“Anderson- Little  leads  the  league  in 
value  for  finely- tailored,  quality  clothing 
for  your  v\1role  femily.” 


Anckrscn-Little 


So  much  for  SO  little. 

Fine  quality  clothing  for  men,  women  and  boys. 


Football  Great 
Roger  Staubach 


AMERICAN  LEAGUE  PITCHERS 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  PITCHERS 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

NEW  YORK 

TORONTO 

ATLANTA 

CHICAGO 

MONTREAL 

ST.  LOUIS 

16  McGregor 

19  Rozema 

23  Tiant 

18  Clancy 

26  Garber 

33  Smith 

12  D’Aguisto 

26  Hood 

21  Ford 

20  Fidrych 

25  John 

21  Schrom 

27  McWilliams 

34  Martz 

21  Sanderson 

31  Forsch 

22  Palmer 

28  Ujdur 

35  Gullett 

23  Willis 

29  Matula 

35  Capilla 

22  Bahnsen 

32  Littell 

23  Martinez,  T. 

29  Lopez 

36  Perry 

32  Kucek 

33  Alexander 

36  Caudill 

27  Sosa 

34  Often 

30  Martinez,  J. 

36  Schatzeder 

37  Griffin 

34  Jefferson 

34  Bradford 

37  Riley 

28  Dues 

35  Martinez,  S. 

32  Stone 

39  Wilcox 

38  Underwood,  T. 

36  Garvin 

35  Niekro 

38  Hernandez 

32  Norman 

36  Kaat 

46  Flanagan 

40  Underwood 

39  Davis 

37  Stieb 

37  Camp 

39  Krukow 

34  Gullickson 

38  Urrea 

49  Stoddard 

44  Weaver 

43  Bird 

40  Todd 

39  Hrabosky 

40  McGlothen 

35  Fryman 

40  Martin 

53  Stewart 

46  Petry 

45  May 

46  Barlow 

40  Boggs 

41  Tidrow 

37  Lee 

41  Fulgham 

47  Morris 

49  Guidry 

50  McLaughlin,  J. 

49  Hanna 

42  Sutter 

45  Rogers 

42  Sykes 

CALIFORNIA 

48  Robbins 

53  Lollar 

47  Lamp 

46  Palmer 

46  Vuckovich 

17  LaRoche 

54  Gossage 

48  Reuschel 

53  Lea 

50  Littlefield 

24  Kison 

27  Martinez,  A. 

28  Halicki 
33  Barr 

37  Frost 

38  Clear 

39  Montague 

40  Tanana 

41  Hassler 

42  Knapp 

43  Dursey 

44  Ferris 

45  Lemanczyk 

46  Aase 

47  Schuler 

48  Botting 


CHICAGO 

22  Farmer 
24  Proly 

27  Kravec 

28  Wortham 

29  Contreras 

30  Baumgarten 

31  Hoyt 
33  Trout 

35  Robinson 


KANSAS  CITY 

21  Twitty 

22  Leonard 

25  Brett 

26  Chamberlain 

27  Martin 

28  Jones 

29  Quisenberry 

32  Gura 

33  Pattin 

34  Splittorff 
38  Gale 


OAKLAND 

17  Norris 
22  Langford 
25  Hamilton 
27  Keough 
32  Minetto 
34  Lacey 
38  Jones,  J. 
50  Kingman 
54  McCatty 
Beard 
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MILWAUKEE 

10  McClure 
23  Cleveland 
25  Travers 
30  Haas 
35  Castro 

39  Sorensen 

40  Flinn 

41  Slaton 
43  Mitchell 

46  Augustine 

47  Holdsworth 

48  Caldwell 


SEATTLE 

17  Abbott 
20  Parrott 

24  Dressier 

25  Anderson 
28  Bannister 

Honeycutt 
Rawley 

44  Sarmiento 

45  Beattie 
49  Roberts 

54  McLaughlin 
60  Heaverio 


40 

41 


36 

Hoffman 

MINNESOTA 

TEXAS 

40 

Burns 

17  Redfern 

11 

Comer 

49 

Dotson 

19  Erickson 

12 

Allard 

22  Verhoeven 

15 

Gleaton 

CLEVELAND 

23  Corbett 

16 

Clay 

17 

Garland 

28  Williams 

17 

Kamer 

23 

Cruz 

30  Arroyo 

20 

Babcock 

36 

Waits 

31  Jackson 

24 

Figueroa 

37 

Spillner 

35  KInnunen 

26 

Rajsich 

39 

Barker 

36  Koosman 

28 

Lyle 

40 

Denny 

37  Veselio 

31 

Jenkins 

42 

Owchinko 

38  Zahn 

32 

Matlack 

43 

Monge 

33 

Medrich 

46 

Stanton 

34 

Kern 

48 

Grimsiey 

35 

Devine 

56 

Wlhtol 

38 

Johnson 

44 

Darwin 

46 

Babcock 

49 

Hough 

1980  AMERICAN 
LEAGUE  UMPIRES 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Barnett  (22) 
Bremigan  (2) 
Brinkman  (15) 
Clark  (24) 
Cooney  (12) 
Cousins  (13) 
Deegan  (23) 
Denkinger(ll) 
DIMuro  (16) 
Evans  (3) 

Ford  (20) 

Garcia  (19) 
Goetz  (5) 

Haller  (1) 
Hendry  (35) 

16.  Johnson  (25) 

17.  Kaiser  (21) 

Kosc  (18) 
Kunkel  (9) 
Maloney  (28) 
McCoy  (10) 
McKean  (8) 
Merrill  (33) 
Morrison  (34) 
Neudecker  (6) 
Palermo  (14) 
Parks  (30) 
Phillips  (7) 
Reilly  (31) 

Roe  (27) 
Shulock  (29) 
Spenn  (32) 

33.  Springstead  (4) 

34.  Voltaggio  (26) 


18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


CINCINNATI 

31  Moskau 

34  Burnside 

35  Pasture 

36  Soto 

37  Tomlin 

38  Berenyl 

40  Bair 

41  Seaver 

42  Bonham 

43  Howell 

44  Leibrandt 

47  Hume 

48  Combe 

49  Price 
51  LaCoss 


NEW  YORK 

20  Pacella 
27  Swan 

32  Hausman 

33  Falcone 

34  Burris 

36  Bomback 
40  Zachry 

45  Reardon 

46  Allen 

47  Jackson 

48  Glynn 
56  Miller 


SAN  DIEOO 

27  Mura 

32  Shirley 

33  Eichelberger 

34  Fingers 

35  Jones,  R. 

36  Armstrong 

40  Wise 

41  Rasmussen 
43  Lucas 

48  Kinney 
51  Curtis 


HOUSTON 

31  LaCorte 

33  Pladson 

34  Ryan 

35  Sambito 

36  Niekro 

42  Roberge 

43  Forsch 

45  Smith 

46  Nieman 

47  Andujar 

48  Ruble 


PHILADELPHIA 

32  Carlton 

33  Saucier 
35  Espinosa 
38  Christenson 

40  Brusstar 

41  Walk 

42  Reed 

44  Ruthven 

45  McGraw 

47  Lerch 

48  Holes 
50  Bystrom 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

14  Blue 
17  Moffitt 
19  Holland 
26  Montefusco 

32  Whitson 

33  Ripley 

34  Nastu 

38  Minton 

39  Knepper 

40  Hargesheimer 
43  Grinin 

46  Lavelle 


PITTSBURGH 


15 

Romo 

LOS  ANOELES 

19 

Rooker 

20 

Sutton 

22 

Blyleven 

27 

Beckwith 

23 

Jackson 

29 

Stanhouse 

25 

Perez 

31 

Rau 

26 

Bibby 

35 

Welch 

27 

Tekulve 

37 

Castillo 

28 

Mahler 

38 

Goltz 

29 

Rhoden 

41 

Reuss 

42 

Lee 

43 

Sutcliffe 

43 

Robinson 

46 

Hooton 

44 

Solomon 

51 

Forster 

45 

Candelaria 

57 

Howe 

57 

Scurry 
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HALL  OF  FAME 


The  hot  dog 
you’re  eating 
right  now 
tastes  better- 
because it^ 
served  with 
Gulden’s 
Mustard. 


THOMAS  AUSTIN  YAWAEY 


OAVt  tAteiAU.  liOllSTHAH  fOW  OCCAOtl  OT 
IDIDICATBOStltVtCl  Al  Of 

A»o  SOS  rsoa  w»to  i9rft.sAT«D 
ONI  or  »rOST*9  riNtSt  ■B«irACTOA4.»»T 

rKecBotNT  ro»  A-LMn  i956  a*  mast  to 

NAVETKAM  THAVILSt  W.AWl,m»Cl.yi  WON 
TENNANTS  m  1946,  I96T  AND  I9T9**AND 
NARROVtt  W»»«*D  IN  i94«,  1949  AMOIftT* 
Vi(:E.r«BSIDXNTOrA>l>rROM  1956x0  1979. 


TOM  YAWKEY 
ENSHRINED 


AUGUST  3,  1 980 


(You’ll  like  its  \ 
smoother  flavor  | 
at  home,  too.  J 


JB  Wood  Tilt  Window 


The  New  Wood  Replacement 
Double  Hung  Window 
As  Endorsed  By 


*  Can  Be  Installed  In 
Existing  Window  Frames 

*  Eliminates  Storm  Windows 

For  Free  Brochure  or 
Home  Demonstration  Call: 

(617)  666-3250 


Manufactured  And  Distributed  By 


J  B  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Inc. 
364  Summer  St 
Somerville,  MA  02144 


Ted  accepts  for  the  late  Tom 
Yaw  key 


Ted  Williams  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Yawkey 


Ed  Stack,  Director  Hall 
of  Fame;  Al  Kaline, 
Duke  Snider,  Commissioner 
Bowie  Kuhn,  Mrs.  Jean 
Yawkey  and  Mike  Klein, 
nephew  of  the  late 
Chuck  Klein 


Roy  Campanella,  Charlie  Gehringer  and  Bill 
Dickey 


1 

I  .V'  1 

yj 

f 

1 

1 

Hall  of  Earners  —  Joe  Cronin,  Bob  Feller, 
Burleigh  Grimes,  Stan  Musial  and  Sandy 
Koufax 
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See  additional  story  on  p.  10 
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Some  stadiums  are  fine  from  a 
spectator's  point  of  view,  or  a  jour¬ 
nalist's,  or  even  an  architect's.  But  for  a 
ballplayer,  particularly  one  who  makes 
his  reputation  playing  defense,  they  can 
be  disaster  areas — good  examples  of 
how  certain  fields  work  a  psychological 
effect  on  the  performers. 

Speaking  of  a  park  that  has  a  reputa¬ 


by  Bruce  Jenkins 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 


t 


t 


tion  for  being  difficult  for  fielders  to 
play,  one  coach  said,  "We  would  tell  the 
players  to  stay  off  the  field  before  the 
game.  You'd  see  guys  getting  hit  in  the 
throat,  in  the  arm  .  .  .  they'd  get  gun-shy 
before  the  game  even  started." 

Does  it  make  a  difference?  Are 
ballplayers  more  confident  on  the  con¬ 


sistent,  predictable  artificial  surfaces 
around  the  major  leagues?  Without 
question — although  few  are  willing  to 
admit  it. 

"It  depends  on  where  you  are,"  said  a 
former  second  baseman.  "On  a  well- 
manicured  field,  there's  no  difference. 
But  sometimes  they  put  clay  on  the  in¬ 


field;  they  want  that  good  red  look.  Well, 
that  thing  bakes  like  a  brick  during  the 
summer.  It's  like  concrete.  That  field  just 
eats  you  up. 

"It's  not  that  guys  are  afraid  of  getting 
hurt;  that's  part  of  the  game.  But  the 
uncertainty — about  how  a  ground  ball 

continued 
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X 


JUIfOMOfIVE 
PRODUCTS  ARE 
AUAIIARLE  IN 


THE  ROSTON 
AREA  AT... 

Amers 
Ann  &  Hope 
Apex  Tires 
Auto  Mania  Stores 
Bradlees 
Burns  Auto 
CAP  Stores 
Caldor 
Capitol  Toy 
Globe  Stores 

Glynn  Auto  Parts 

• 

Jordan  Marsh 

Car  Care  Centers 

• 

King’s  Department  Stores 
Lechmere  Sales 
Lord’s 
Moe  Black 
NHD  Stores 
Rich’s 
Spags 
Stuart’s 
The  Fair 
The  Mart 
Zayres 


continued 


will  act,  for  instance — takes  its  toll'.' 

By  its  very  nature,  artificial  surfaces 
simplify  the  game — and  as  Casey 
Stengel  used  to  say,  the  less  you  think  out 
there,  the  better.  Bad  hops  occur  only  if 
the  ball  hits  a  "seam"  in  a  certain  way. 

The  big  adjustment  for  defensive 
players  is  figuring  out  how  high  the  ball 
will  bounce.  In  the  early  years  when  arti¬ 
ficial  surfaces  were  first  installed,  a 
fielder  might  watch  several  hard-hit 
balls  bounce  over  his  head  to  the  wall.  To 
be  sure,  he  wasn't  alone.  To  the  great 
alarm  of  baseball  purists,  it  became  pos¬ 
sible  to  dribble  a  baseball  in  the  outfield. 

Even  now,  certain  artificial  surfaces 
are  a  mystery  to  opposing  players.  This 
kind  of  surprise  can  occur  at  the  World 
Series.  "I  couldn't  believe  it  when  I 
walked  onto  that  field  for  batting  prac¬ 
tice,"  said  one  player  who  recently  expe¬ 
rienced  such  a  surprise.  "It  was  really 
a  surprise.  We've  got  some  artificial 
surfaces  in  our  league,  but  nothing  like 
this.  The  ball  travels  like  a  bullet  off  that 
stuff.  Some  of  the  guys  were  worried 
about  getting  hurt  just  by  being  out 
there." 

Generally,  though,  artificial  turf 
makes  for  predictability.  It  makes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  game — quick  and  fast.  Fans  see 
good  games  that  are  well-executed 
without  a  lot  of  sloppy  play.  Everything 
is  very  smooth. 

This  kind  of  smooth  play  is 
exemplified  by  a  major  league  shortstop 
who  committed  just  six  errors  last  sea¬ 
son.  Do  you  know  how  many  errors  he 
made  at  his  home  stadium,  carpeted 
with  artificial  surface?  None. 

There  are  more  subtle  aspects,  as  well, 
to  the  game  when  played  on  artificial 
surfaces.  Certain  clubs  place  a  premium 
on  infielders  with  a  short,  quick  first 
step,  enabling  them  to  spear  a  hard-hit 
ball  before  it  streaks  by  them.  You  won¬ 
der  if  some  of  the  classic  shortstops  of 
past  years  who  were  known  for  their  su¬ 
perb  lateral  range  would  have  fared  as 
well  on  artificial  surfaces. 

For  a  pitcher,  playing  on  artificial  sur¬ 
faces  can  mean  a  slight  advantage  on  the 
pickoff  move.  The  blocked-out  dirt  areas 
around  the  bases  give  him  a  built-in 
measuring  device  for  determining  the 
extent  of  a  baserunner's  lead — 
something  he  wouldn't  have  on  an  all¬ 
dirt  infield.  And  for  some  hitters,  whole 
new  worlds  have  opened  up. 

"I'd  never  seen  an  artificial  surface 
until  I  broke  in  with  Houston,"  says  a 
former  player  who  now  manages  a  minor 
league  team.  "I  never  had  much  speed, 
you  know,  but  my  first  time  up  in  the  As¬ 
trodome,  1  beat  out  a  chopper  for  a 
single.  Hell,  I'd  never  had  an  infield  hit 
in  my  life." 

On  the  other  hand,  let's  say  you're  a 
bunting  artist.  You  step  onto  an  artificial 


THE  BIG  DIFFERENCE 


field,  lay  down  a  beautiful  drag  bunt, 
and  watch  the  third  baseman  throw  you 
out  by  two  steps.  It's  not  unlike  trying  to 
putt  a  golf  ball  on  your  living-room  car¬ 
pet;  you  just  can't  make  the  ball  die. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Had  artificial 
turf  been  around,  it  would  have  changed 
the  course  of  baseball  history.  We  offer 
two  climactic  World  Series  games  as 
examples. 

Pittsburgh,  October  13,  1960,  seventh 
game  of  the  Pirate-Yankee  series.  The 
Yanks  appeared  to  have  it  wrapped  up 
with  a  7-4  lead  going  into  the  bottom  of 
the  eighth.  With  Gino  Cimoli  on  first, 
one  out  and  Bobby  Shantz  pitching.  Bill 
Virdon  hit  a  sharp  grounder  to  shortstop 
Tony  Kubek.  A  double-play  ball — until 
the  Forbes  Field  infield  intervened. 

The  ball  took  a  wicked  hop  and  struck 
Kubek  in  the  throat.  Kubek  was  forced  to 
leave  the  game,  all  hands  were  safe,  the 
Pirates  went  on  to  score  five  runs — 
including  a  three-run  homer  by  reserve 
catcher  Hal  Smith — and  eventually  won 
the  Series  on  Bill  Mazeroski's  ninth¬ 
inning  homer. 

On  artificial  turf,  Kubek  puts  that  ball 
in  his  hip  pocket — and  the  Yanks  are 
still  looking  good. 

San  Francisco,  October  16,  1962, 
seventh  game  of  the  Giant- Yankee 
series.  The  game's  only  run  had  scored 
on  Kubek's  double-play  grounder  off 
Jack  Sanford  in  the  fifth,  and  now  the 
Giants  were  down  to  their  last  chance. 
Matty  Alou  led  off  the  ninth  with  a  bunt 
single,  and  although  both  Felipe  Alou 
and  Chuck  Hiller  struck  out,  Willie  Mays 
came  through:  a  line-drive  hit  down  the 
right-field  line. 

Now,  this  was  not  only  a  grass  field, 
but  a  soggy  grass  field.  Right  fielder 
Roger  Maris  was  able  to  make  a  brilliant 
play,  stabbing  the  ball  on  the  run  and  fir¬ 
ing  to  cutoff  man  Bobby  Richardson. 
Whitey  Lockman,  the  Giants'  third-base 
coach,  elected  to  hold  Alou  at  third  base. 
And  the  series  ended  when  Willie 
McCovey's  vicious  line  drive  settled  in 
the  glove  of  Richardson. 

On  Astroturf,  that  ball  goes  by  Maris, 
Alou  scores  to  tie  the  game,  and  .  .  .  well, 
maybe  the  Giants  go  on  to  win  their  first 
(and  only)  world  title  in  San  Francisco. 
Oddly,  it  was  Yankee  pitcher  Ralph  Terry 
who  served  up  Mazeroski's  home  run  in 
1960,  and  it  was  Terry's  shutout  against 
the  Giants  two  years  later. 

Somewhere,  surely,  some  of  the  more 
modern  baseball  minds  are  dreaming  of 
all-artificial  surface  major  leagues.  No 
more  bad  hops,  they  say;  make  every¬ 
thing  standard.  But  there  is  a  certain 
charm  to  baseball's  traditional  ways. 

If  you've  never  been  to  Wrigley  Field 
in  Chicago,  or  Fenway  Park  in  Boston, 
make  a  point  of  it.  You'll  see  what  I 
mean.  © 
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Nap  Lajoie 


The  following  American  League  greats 
batted  .400  or  better  in  a  minimum  of  100 
games  played. 


Napoleon  (Nap  or  Larry)  Lajoie — 1875- 
1959 


A  fierce,  aggressive  competitor,  Larry 
Lajoie  broke  into  baseball  as  a  first 
baseman  with  the  Philadelphia  National 
League  club  in  1896.  Later,  because  of  the 
National  League's  refusal  to  boost  its 
$2,400  salary  ceiling,  Lajoie  jumped  to 
second  base  and  the  fledgling  American 
League  Philadelphia  Athletics. 

At  six  feet,  one  inch  and  195  pounds, 
Lajoie  was  one  of  the  biggest  second 
basemen  playing  the  game.  Quick,  agile 
and  a  powerful  righthanded  hitter,  he 
was  A.L.  batting  champion  in  1901 
(.442),  1903  (.355)  and  1904  (.381),  and 
was  the  leading  home  run  hitter  in  1901 
(13).  His  lifetime  average  was  .339  and 
he  slugged  200  or  more  hits  five  different 


seasons.  He  retired  in  1916  and  in  1937 
became  only  the  sixth  player  elected  to 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 


Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb — 1886-1961 


Ty  Cobb  didn't  just  play  baseball,  he 
lived  it.  A  maniacal  competitor,  Cobb 
worked  fiercely  to  learn  the  habits  of  his 
opponents  and  to  use  their  weaknesses 
to  his  best  advantage.  For  12  years,  nine 
of  them  in  succession  (1907-1915),  he  led 
the  American  League  in  batting.  He  hit 
.400  or  better  three  times,  batting  .420  in 
1911  and  .410  the  following  season.  As 
the  dominant  figure  in  baseball  for  24 
years,  Cobb  appeared  in  3,033  games, 
stole  892  bases,  collected  4,191  hits, 
scored  2,244  runs  and  earned  a  .367  bat¬ 
ting  average.  At  the  age  of  40,  two  sea¬ 
sons  before  retiring,  he  accounted  for  93 
RBIs,  stole  22  bases  and  batted  .357  in 
134  games. 

Ty  Cobb  was  possessed  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  thirst  for  achievement  and 


George  Sisler 


victory.  He  is  probably  the  most  popular 
conception  of  the  greatest  baseball 
player  of  all  time. 


George  Harold  Sisler  — 1893-1973 


Blessed  with  lightning  reflexes  and 
graceful,  effortless  movements,  St.  Louis 
first  baseman  George  Sisler  was  the  first 
at  his  position  inducted  into  baseball's 
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October  1, 1903: 

July  19, 1909: 

April  15, 1910: 

July  19, 1910: 
September  22, 1911: 
July  3, 1912: 

September  30, 1916: 

September  30, 1927: 

July  6, 1933: 


May  24, 1935: 


The  Boston  Pilgrims  (later  to  be 
known  as  the  Boston  Red  Sox) 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
played  in  the  first  World  Series 
game  of  the  Modern  Era.  The 
series  consisted  of  eight  games. 
Boston  won  five  of  them. 

Neal  Ball,  the  Cleveland  Naps' 
shortstop,  made  the  first  unas¬ 
sisted  triple  play  in  baseball 
history. 

President  William  Howard  Taft 
initiated  the  tradition  of  the 
country's  chief  executive 
throwing  out  the  first  baseball 
at  the  Washington  opener. 

The  great  pitcher  Cy  Young  reg¬ 
istered  his  500th  victory,  down¬ 
ing  Washington,  5-4. 

Cy  Young  again,  this  time  rec¬ 
ording  his  final  victory — No. 
511. 

New  York  Giant  Rube  Mar- 
quand  won  his  19th  consecu¬ 
tive  game,  defeating  Brooklyn, 
2-1. 

The  New  York  Giants  won  their 
26th  consecutive  game  by  beat¬ 
ing  Boston,  4-0.  All  26  games 
were  won  at  home.  The  Giants 
finished  fourth  in  the  league 
that  year. 

Babe  Ruth  slammed  home  run 
No.  60  at  Yankee  Stadium 
against  Washington.  The 
pitcher  was  lefthanded  Tom 
Zachary.  The  Yankees  won  the 
game  4-2. 

The  first  major  league  All-Star 
game  was  played  in  Chicago. 
The  American  League  downed 
the  National  League,  2-1,  on  a 
game-winning  home  run  by 
Babe  Ruth  with  one  aboard. 
Connie  Mack  and  John 
McGraw  were  the  managers . 
President  Roosevelt  pressed  the 
button  that  turned  on  the  lights 
for  the  first  major  league  game 
played  at  night.  Playing  in 
Cincinnati,  the  Reds  beat 
Philadelphia,  2-1. 


June  11, 1938: 


April  30, 1939: 

June  12, 1939: 
July  3, 1941: 
July  17, 1941: 

October  8, 1956: 

April  15, 1958: 

October  1, 1961: 


April  6, 1973: 


April  8, 1975: 


July  31, 1978: 


September  2, 1979: 


Johnny  Vander  Meer  pitched 
his  18th  consecutive  inning 
without  allowing  a  hit  or  run. 
He  is  the  only  major  league 
player  to  have  pitched  back  to 
back  no-hit,  no-run  games. 

Lou  Gehrig  played  the  last 
game  of  his  career,  his  2,130th 
consecutive  game  with  the 
Yankees. 

The  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame  was 
established  in  Cooperstown, 
New  York. 

Joe  DiMaggio  hit  in  his  45th 
consecutive  game,  breaking 
the  mark  set  by  Willie  Keeler. 
Joe  DiMaggio 's  hitting  streak  of 
56  consecutive  games  ended  in 
a  night  game  against  Cleve¬ 
land.  During  his  streak,  Di¬ 
Maggio  batted  .408. 

Yankee  Don  Larsen  pitched  a 
perfect  game  in  the  World  Series 
against  Brooklyn.  The  last  out 
came  on  a  called  strike  against 
pinch  hitter  Dale  Mitchell  • 

The  Giants  and  Dodgers  played 
the  first  major  league  game  on_ 
the  West  Coast  in  San  Francis¬ 
co's  Seal  Stadium. 

Roger  Maris  broke  Babe  Ruth's 
long-standing  home  run  record 
when  he  hit  his  61st  the  last 
game  of  the  season.  Like  Ruth's 
60th,  Maris'  61st  came  in  Yan¬ 
kee  Stadium. 

Ron  Blomberg,  the  first  desig¬ 
nated  hitter  in  baseball ,  walked 
with  the  bases  loaded. 

Hank  Aaron  became  the  most 
prodigious  home  run  hitter  of 
all  time,  slamming  No.  715 
against  the  Dodgers. 

Pete  Rose  hit  safely  in  his  44th 
consecutive  game,  tying  Willie 
Keeler's  record  for  second  in 
this  category  behind  Joe  Di¬ 
Maggio 

Manny  Mota  became  the  most 
prolific  pinch  hitter  ever  when 
he  hit  No.  145  against  Chicago 
in  the  eighth  inning. 


By  Nick  Peter^ 

■  niy  the  ninth  inning  of  a  no-hit  bid  can  match  the  clutch 
home  run  for  baseball  drama,  but  even  no-hitters  are 
more  commonplace  than  the  handful  of  homers  which  have 
struck  the  decisive  blow  in  the  World  Series. 

Nothing  in  baseball  commands  the  attention  of  the  World 
Series  Its  most  significant  accomplishments  are  stamped  in¬ 
delibly  on  the  mind,  a  private  little  tableau  which  can  be 
screened  over  and  over  to  recapture  that  magic  moment. 

Willie  Mays,  for  instance,  made  many  great  catches,  but  the 
one  fans  lemember  is  the  over-the-head  gem  against  Vic 
Wertz  in  the  1954  Series.  And  has  there  ever  been  a  more 
memorable  no-hitter  than  the  perfect  game  unleashed  by  Don 
Larsen  in  the  Classic  against  the  Dodgers? 

Television,  of  course,  has  enhanced  these  moments  by 
bringing  them  live  to  millions.  As  a  result,  it  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  most  memorable  home  runs  in  World  Series  history 
have  been  delivered  since  the  advent  of  the  tube.  There  must 
have  been  dramatic  homers  in  the  Series  before  1950,  but  they 
didnT  enter  the  living  room  and,  as  a  result,  aren^t  as 
..  cherished. 

.'7  Because  it  happened  so  recently,  only  last  October,  Willie 


Carlton  Fisk  (left),  Reggie  Jackson  (above)  and  Babe  Ruth  (ri^it)  all  will 
go  down  in  World  Series  history  as  having  hit  memorable  home  runs. 


Stargeil's  heroic  accomplishment  in  the  seventh  game  against 
the  Orioles  hasn't  had  time  to  be  fully  appreciated.  As  the 
years  pass,  Stargell's  Series-winning  sock  for  the  Pirates  will 
join  the  others  in  the  lore  of  baseball. 

For  now,  though ,  the  distinction  of  hitting  the  most  exciting 
and  dramatic  homer  in  World  Series  history  goes  to  another 
Pirate,  Bill  Mazeroski  Hit>  ninth-inning  blast  in  1960  jolted 
the  mighty  Yankees  and  turned  downtown  Pittsburgh  into  a 
nuthou&e  No  Series  smash  has  ever  been  as  meaningful,  nor 
has  it  stined  the  tans  to  the  extent  of  Maz'  smash. 

Others  included  on  the  select  most  memorable  list  are  Reg-' 
gie  jackson,  Carlton  Fisk, ’Dusty  Rhodes,  Babe  Ruth  andi; 
Frank  Baker,  sluggers  who  cover  a  span  of  66  years  and  every  ; 
decade  but  the  Forties  But  none  walloped  a  home  run  in  the 
Senes  to  equai  die  imp.u  I  of  Mazeroski's  last-gasp  heroics, 
the  -.Line  u  i**  PittNlniiiih  s  fdrbes  Field,  Oct,  13,  1960.  It: 
was  the  final  day  of  a  Series  dominated  by  the  Yankees.  They 
stoied  2.S  nioit'  i  uns  than  the  Pirates,  outhit  them  91-60,  oufe 
homeied  them  10-4  and  established  a  Series  record  by  collect: 
tivelv  ctushmg  the  ball  at  a  .338  clip.  ^  3 

In  three  ot  the  games.  New  York  won  by  outrageous  scores 


.'■•‘f  vV, 


Pittsburgh  today  is  a  city  of  champions,  what  %vith  the  Pirates 
and  the  Steelers  reigning  supreme,  but  it  wasn't  always  that 
way.  Entering  the  '60  extravaganza,  the  Bucs  had  not  won  a 
World  Series  since  1925. 

The  Yankees  were  leading  7-4  entering  the  bottom  of  the 
eighth  in  the  final  game,  but  a  bad-hop  single  by  Bill  Virdon 
on  a  double  play  grounder  made  the  storybook  finish  pos¬ 
sible.  Hal  Smith's  three-run  homer  capped  the  five-run  rally, 
pushing  the  Pirates  ahead,  9-7.  New  York  promptly  scored 
twice  in  the  top  of  the  ninth  for  the  tie. 

Then  it  happened.  Mazeroski,  the  first  batter  up  for  the 
Bucs,  squarely  met  Ralph  Terry's  second  pitch,  a  chest-high 
sHder,  and  drove  it  high  to  left.  Yogi  Berra,  playing  left  field, 
took  one  step  back,  stopped  and  patted  his  glove  as  the  ball 
sailed  over  the  fence.  The  crowd  of  36,633  swiftly  sensed  what 
was  happening,  too,  and  created  instant  bedlam. 

As  he  neared  second  base,  Maz  flipped  his  hat  in  the  air 
and  joyously  danced  around  the  bases.  By  the  time  he  reached 
third,  a  swarm  of  people  was  on  the  field,  escorting  him  to  the 
plate.  There,  he  was  greeted  by  jubilant  teammates  who  car¬ 


ried  him  to  a  champagne 
shower. 

Pittsburgh  went  bon¬ 
kers.  People  danced  in  the 
streets  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  honking  autos  and 
clanging  trolleys.  The  city 
police  were  helpless.  It  was 
wall-to-wall  people  deliri¬ 
ously  reacting  to  the  city's 
first  championship  in  35 
years.  Motorists  attempting 
to  reach  the  downtown  area 
were  turned  back.  There  was 
no  more  room. 

"I  reaiiy  wanted  a  home 
run,"  Mazeroski  recalled.  "I'd 
been  up  in  the  seventh  with  a 
runner  on  first  and  one  out.  I 
wanted  to  hit  the  ball  hard, 
1  overswung  and 
grounded  into  a  double  play. 
.When  I  came  up  in  the  ninth,  I 
remembered  the  double  play 
and  reminded  myself  not  to 
overs  wing. 

"I  think  I  hit  a  fast  ball,"  Maz 
said  at  the  time.  "But  I  don't 
know  for  sure  and  I  don't  care. 
When  I  hit  it,  I  didn't  know 
whether  out  or 

not— -that's  why  I  was  running  so 
hard." 

It  was  a  Series  in  which  the  be¬ 
fuddled  Yankees  set  all  the  records 
only  to  haye  Mazeroski  obscure  all 
those  accomplishments  with  one 
swing  of  his  bat.  It  also  marked  the 
last  time  Casey  Stengel  would  win 
a  World  Series  game,  another  fact 
overshadowed  by  the  day  Maz 
stdod  the  Yankees  on  their  ear. 

"Reggie,  Reggie,  Reggie!"  was 
the  cry  punctuating  one  of  the 
greatest  slugging  performances  in 
World  Series  history.  It  was  Oct.  18, 
1977,  the  Sixth  game  of  the  World 
Series  between  the  Yankees  and  the 
Dodgers.  Like  the  1960  Pirates,  the 
Yankees  were  hungry  for  victory,  not 
winning  a  Series  since  they  edged  the 
Giants  in  1962. 

Series  three  games  to  two  as  the  two  clubs 
returned  to  Yankee  Stadium  before  a  crowd  of  56,407.  It  was  a 
rather  uneventful  contest  until  the  Yankees  came  to  bat  in  the 
bottom  of  the  fourth,  trailing  Burt  Hooton,  3-2.  Thurman 
Munson  singled  and  Jackson  jolted  Hooton's  belt-high 
fastball  into  the  right  field  stands  to  give  New  York  the  lead. 

The  next  inning,  Jackson  came  to  the  plate  with  two  outs 
and  Willie  Randolph  on  second.  Whack!  Reliever  Elias  Sosa's 
first  pitch  was  an  inside  fastball,  but  Reggie  timed  it  perfectly 
and  sent  the  ball  soaring  into  the  right  field  seats  for  a  7-3 
lead. 

When  it  was  Jackson's  turn  to  bat  in  the  eighth,  the  tension 
mounted  and  people  crouched  closer  to  their  television  sets. 
Charlie  Hough  was  the  pitcher  this  time,  a  knuckleballer  who 
makes  hitters  supply  their  own  power.  But  on  this  night,Reg- 
gie  was  not  to  be  denied.  He  got  under  the  low  knuckler  and 
lofted  it  450  feet  to  dead  center,  capping  the  three-homer  salvo 
and  powering  an  8-4  victory. 

Only  one  other  person,  the  incomparable  Ruth,  had  belted 
three  home  runs  in  a  World  Series  game.  But  Jackson  became 
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HOWTO 

GET  BETTER  MILEAGE 
FROM  YOUR  CAR 


Don’t  let  the  engine  idle  more 
than  30  seconds. 


K  J, 


Keep  your  engine  tuned. 


And  when  buying,  don’t  forget  the  fuel 
economy  label  is  part  of  the 
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ENERGY. 
We  can^t 
offordto 
waste  it. 


For  a  free  booklet  with  more  easy  tips  on  saving  energy 
and  money,  write  “Energy,”  Box  62,  Oak  Ridge,  TN  37830. 
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Hall  of  Fame  in  1939.  He  amassed  an  av¬ 
erage  of  .340  throughout  his  career 
which  ran  from  1915-1930.  His  1922  aver¬ 
age  of  .420  (tied  with  Cobb)  was  the 
highest  ever  seen.  Sisler's  257  hits  in 
1920  are  the  most  any  player  ever  col¬ 
lected  in  a  single  season.  That  year  he 
also  brought  in  the  most  runs  and  piled 
up  the  most  total  bases.  Two  seasons 
later  he  hit  the  most  triples  and  hit  safely 
in  41  consecutive  games — an  American 
League  record  which  stood  until  Di- 
Maggio  hit  safely  in  56  straight  games  in 
1941.  Sisler  was  the  batting  champ  in 
1920  and  '22,  but  poor  eyesight  kept  him 
from  playing  in  1923.  He  came  back  as 
manager  of  the  Browns  in  1924,  '25,  and 
'26,  and  finished  his  career  playing  for 
Boston. 


Harry  Edwin  (Slug)  Heilmann — 1894- 
1951 


Unlike  many  of  his  early-day  contem¬ 
poraries  who  were  skillful  in  more  than 
one  area  of  baseball,  Harry  Heilmann  is 
remembered  pure  and  simply  as  a  slug¬ 
ger.  He  formed,  along  with  Ty  Cobb  and 
Bobby  Veach,  the  explosive  Detroit  out¬ 
field  of  the  1920s. 

Heilmann's  early  years  with  Detroit 
were  fairly  unspectacular,  but  from  1919 
until  1930  his  batting  average  never  fell 
below  .300.  Heilmann  took  some  batting 
hints  from  teammate  Cobb  and  hit  .394 
in  1921,  .356  in  '22  and  belted  a  career 
high  .403  in  1923.  He  became  four-time 
American  League  batting  champion,  the 
first  time  in  1921. 

His  hitting  style  was  similar  to  Rogers 
Hornsby's — both  could  hit  with  power, 
but  were  primarily  line  drive  hitters. 
When  improvements  in  the  design  of  the 
ball  produced  the  peppier  "rabbit"  ball 
and  forced  outfielders  to  spread  out  and 
play  deeper,  Heilmann  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  gaps  created. 

He  died  in  1951,  one  year  before  he 
was  voted  into  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  as 
the  last  righthanded  batter  to  hit  over 
.395. 


Theodore  Samuel  (The  Kid,  The 
Thumper,  The  Splendid  Splinter) 
Williams — 1918- 


Despite  two  interruptions  during  his 
career  (he  was  a  Marine  pilot  in  World 
War  11  and  the  Korean  War),  Ted  Williams 
still  amassed  several  batting  records  and 
was  the  most  feared  slugger  of  his  day.  In 
his  1939  rookie  season,  at  the  age  of  21, 
he  batted  .327  with  31  home  runs  and 
had  145  RBIs.  Two  seasons  later  he  hit 
.406  and  won  homer  honors  with  37 .  The 
first  of  his  two  Triple  Crowns  came  in 
1942,  the  second  in  1947. 

Williams  led  the  American  League  in 
batting  six  times;  his  final  time  in  1958  at 
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Joe  Jackson 


the  age  of  40  to  become  the  A.L.'s  oldest 
batting  champ.  He  led  the  league  in 
slugging  percentage  nine  times,  in  total 
bases  six  times,  in  runs  scored  six  times 
and  in  bases  on  balls  eight  times.  He 
amassed  2,654  hits  in  his  career  for  a  .344 
lifetime  batting  average.  Honored  as  the 
most  valuable  player  in  the  A.L.  in  1946 
and  '49,  Williams  played  in  18  All  Star 
games  during  his  tempestuous  career. 
He  was  named  player  of  the  decade  for 
1951-1960. 


Harry  Heilmann 


Joseph  Jefferson  (Shoeless  Joe) 
Jackson — 1889-1951 


Shoeless  Joe  Jackson  broke  into  major 
league  baseball  in  1908  as  an  outfielder 
with  the  Philadelphia  Athletics.  He  ap¬ 
peared  in  only  five  games  his  first  sea- 
son;hebatted  .131  and  did  little  better  the 
following  two  seasons.  In  1911,  however, 
playing  for  Cleveland,  he  appeared  in 
147  games  and  hit  a  very  respectable 
.408,  second  behind  Ty  Cobb's  .420  and 
the  highest  average  in  this  century  by  a 
batting  runner-up. 

A  consistent  performer,  Jackson 
seemed  sure  to  take  the  batting  crown 
the  following  year  on  the  strength  of  his 
.395  average.  But,  once  again,  he  came  in 
second  to  Cobb  and  earned  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  hitter  up  to  that 
time  to  bat  over  .390  two  consecutive 
years  and  not  win  the  batting  title. 

He  ended  his  career  in  1920  and 
finished  with  a  career  average  of  .356.  @ 
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the  first  man  to  do  it  on  three  consecu¬ 
tive  trips  to  the  plate.  The  fact  he  con¬ 
nected  on  the  first  pitch  off  three  dif¬ 
ferent  pitchers  merely  enhances  the 
stature  of  the  feat. 

It  was  also  a  great  personal  triumph 
for  Reggie,  who  endured  a  dissension- 
torn  season  before  scaling  the  heights. 
"For  one  night,"  he  said,  "I  can  feel  like  a 
real  superstar." 

Those  who  watched  the  incredible 
display  didn't  dispute  that  claim.  "I 
think,"  said  Steve  Garvey,  "Reggie  was 
able  to  release  all  the  emotional  tension 
of  his  entire  season  in  this  one  game.  It 
was  just  a  tremendous  performance." 

The  same  could  be  said  of  the  sixth 
game  of  the  1975  World  Series  between 
Boston  and  Cincinnati  at  Fenway  Park,  a 
contest  which  is  ranked  as  the  most 
dramatic  in  the  history  of  the  Fall 
Classic.  Surely,  there  could  never  be  a 
more  important  moment  for  Fisk,  the 
Red  Sox  catcher. 

It  was  Oct.  21  and  the  Red  Sox  had 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  trailing  three 
games  to  two  as  the  Series  returned  to 
Boston.  The  mighty  Reds  had  a  6-3  lead 
in  the  eighth,  but  it  evaporated  as  Bernie 
Carbo  cracked  a  three-run  homer,  his 
second  as  a  pinch-batter  in  the  Series, 
for  6-6. 

Pat  Darcy  was  the  Reds'  pitcher  in  the 
bottom  of  the  12th  and  Fisk  was  the 
leadoff  batter  in  a  tension-filled  contest 
that  extended  past  midnight.  The  first 
pitch  was  a  ball.  Then  came  a  sinker, 
down  and  in.  Fisk  connected  and  sent 
the  ball  on  a  high  arc  toward  left.  It 
wasn't  a  question  of  whether  it  was 
going  to  be  long  enough,  merely  if  it  was 
fair  or  foul. 

The  camera  captured  Fisk  as  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  flight  of  the  ball,  waving  his 
hands  emphatically  while  trying  to  push 
the  ball  fair.  Then  he  leaped  into  the  air 
and  ecstatically  hopped  around  the 
bases  before  being  mobbed  at  the  plate. 
Cincinnati  won  the  Series  the  next  day, 
but  Fisk's  homer  was  the  highlight. 

"That  was  the  greatest  moment  of  my 
life — after  my  two  kids,"  Fisk  said  fol¬ 
lowing  the  7-6  triumph.  "I  don't  think 
I've  ever  been  in  a  more  emotional  game. 
When  I  hit  it,  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
foul  or  a  homer.  That's  why  I  watched.  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  hook  around  the 
foul  pole.  Instead,  the  ball  hit  the  pole. 
The  wind  must  have  pushed  it  15  or  20 
feet  closer  to  the  line." 

Carbo  didn't  receive  full  credit  for  his 
blow,  but  that  wasn't  the  case  with  Dusty 
Rhodes,  who  did  the  most  significant 
pinch-hitting  in  World  Series  history  on 
Sept.  29,  1954,  the  day  the  New  York 
Giants  psychologically  destroyed  the 
Cleveland  Indians  in  Game  1. 

With  the  celebrated  Big  Four  of  Bob 
Lemon,  Early  Wynn,  Mike  Garcia  and 
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Bill  Mazeroski's  ninth  inning  homer  in  the  last  game  of  the  1960  World  Series  brought 
Pittsburgh  its  first  World  Championship  in  35  years. 


Bob  Feller,  the  awesome  Indians  estab¬ 
lished  a  major  league  record  by  winning 
111  games  in  a  154-game  schedule.  In  the 
process,  they  ended  the  Yankees'  streak 
of  five  consecutive  pennants.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  were  overwhelming  favorites 
to  knock  off  Leo  Durocher's  Giants. 

A  crowd  of  52,751  gathered  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  for  the  Series  opener.  It  was  a 

2- 2  contest  when  Mays  made  his  cele¬ 
brated  catch  of  Wertz'  drive  in  the  eighth 
and  it  was  still  2-2  when  the  Giants  came 
to  bat  in  the  bottom  of  the  10th  off  Le¬ 
mon.  Mays  walked  and  stole  second. 
Henry  Thompson  was  walked. 

Monte  Irvin  was  due  to  bat,  but 
Durocher  summoned  Rhodes,  who  had 
numerous  key  hits  during  the  season. 
Dusty  didn't  disappoint.  Lemon's  first 
pitch  was  a  towering  fly  that  dropped 
into  the  short  right  field  stands  for  a  5-2 
victory. 

In  Game  2,  Rhodes  delivered  a  run¬ 
scoring,  pinch-single  and  a  homer  in  a 

3- 1  victory.  In  Game  3,  his  two-run, 
pinch-single  powered  another  victory. 
The  Giants  went  on  to  sweep  the  Indians 
in  four  games  and  New  York  columnist 
Red  Smith,  before  the  final  game,  wrote: 
"There's  talk  of  calling  it  off  in  order  that 
James  Lamar  Rhodes  may  give  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  walking  on  water." 

The  first  famous  World  Series  homers 


were  not  struck  by  Ruth.  They  came  in 
the  1911  clash  between  the  Philadelphia 
As  and  the  Giants.  It  was  a  Series  from 
which  Baker  emerged  as  the  greatest 
home  run  hitter  of  his  era,  and  one  in 
which  Giants'  aces  Rube  Marquard  and 
Christy  Mathewson  became  embroiled 
in  a  controversy  over  Baker's  blasts. 

Matty  wcm  the  Series  opener,  2-1,  and 
Marquard  faced  Connie  Mack's  As  in 
Game  2  on  Oct.  16.  The  game  was  tied, 
1-1,  until  the  sixth,  when  Eddie  Collins' 
double  and  Baker's  homer  produced  a 
3-1  victory.  Marquard  was  criticized  by 
his  teammates  for  the  gopher  ball,  in¬ 
cluding  a  ghostwritten  article  with 
Mathewson's  byline,  in  which  Mar¬ 
quard  was  accused  of  careless  pitching 
and  not  following  manager  John 
McGraw's  orders. 

On  Oct.  17,  the  Series  returned  to  the 
Polo  Grounds,  where  Matty  took  a  1-0 
lead  into  the  ninth.  This  was  the  same 
invincible  Mathewson  who  had  limited 
the  As  to  just  one  run  in  44  innings  be¬ 
tween  1905  and  1911.  Matty  retired  Col¬ 
lins  leading  off  the  ninth  and  Baker  came 
to  bat. 

With  the  count  going  to  2-1,  Baker 
belted  the  next  pitch  into  the  stands  in 
right  field  as  37,216  fans  gasped.  The  As 
won  it  in  the  11th  and  went  on  to  take  the 
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That’s  the  reaction  that’s  made  Puerto 
Rican  Gold  Rum  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
fastest  growing  liquors  in  America  today. 

People  try  it  once.  Then  again  and  again. 

Either  on  the  rocks,  or  with  a  dash  of  soda 
or  your  favorite  mixer.  Any  way  you  try  it, 

Gold  Rum  is  the  smooth,  delicious  alternative, 
to  bourbons,  blends,  Canadians  — even  Scotch. 

Try  the  delicious  Gold  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico. 


The  first  sip  will  amaze  you. The  second  will 
convert  you. 

Make  sure  the  rum  is  Puerto  Rican. 

The  name  Puerto  Rico  on  the  label  is  your  assurance 
of  excellence. 

The  Puerto  Rican  people  have  been  making  rum  for 
almost  five  centuries.  Their  specialized  skills  and  dedica¬ 
tion  result  in  a  rum  of  exceptional  taste  and  Parity. 

No  wonder  over  85%  of  the  rum  sold  in  this 
country  comes  from  Puerto  Rico.  H 

PUSRTO  RICfin  RUfflS  H 


Aged  for  smoothness  and  taste. 

For  free  "Light  Rums  of  Puerto  Rico"  recipes,  write:  Puerto  Rican  Rums, 
Dept  PS-t.  1290  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  N.Y,.  N.Y.  1001 9  ©1978  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
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Series,  four  games  to  two.  Baker  totaled 
17  bases  and  batted  .375  in  the  six  games, 
his  powerful  blasts  against  Marquard 
and  Mathewson  earning  him  the 
nickname  Home  Run  Baker. 

No  discussion  of  home  runs  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of  Ruth,  who 
managed  three  significant  World  Series 
accomplishments  with  his  long  ball  hit¬ 
ting.  The  most  famous,  of  course,  is  the 
game  in  which  the  Babe  allegedly  called 
his  shot.  It  happened  on  Oct.  1, 1932,  at 
Wrigley  Field  in  Chicago. 

The  Yankees  had  won  the  first  two 
games  and  went  ahead  on  Ruth's  three- 
run  homer  in  the  first  inning  of  Game  3. 
But  the  Cubs  rallied  and  it  was  4-4  when 
The  Babe  came  to  the  plate  in  the  fifth 
against  Charley  Root.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  razzing  going  on  between  the 
clubs  and  Ruth  also  was  the  target  of 
some  pointed  remarks  from  the  partisan 
Cub  fans,  who  also  showered  the  field 
with  obstacles. 

Root's  first  pitch  was  a  fastball  down 
the  middle.  Ruth  held  up  one  finger  and 
yelled  "Strike  one!"  in  unison  with  plate 
umpire  Roy  Van  Graflan.  Root  came 
right  back  with  another  high,  hard  one 
and  Ruth  held  up  a  second  finger.  The 
taunts  increased.  "Balloon  Belly"  was 
among  the  kinder  remarks. 


But  The  Babe  wasn't  ruffled.  He'd 
knocked  nine  balls  into  the  bleachers 
during  batting  practice,  telling  the  gap¬ 
ing  Cubs:  "I'd  play  for  half  my  salary  if  I 
could  hit  in  this  dump  all  my  life."  When 
he  came  to  the  plate  in  the  fifth,  Ruth 
told  catcher  Gabby  Hartnett:  "If  that 
bum  throws  one  in  here.  I'll  hit  it  over 
the  fence  again." 

So,  the  Yankees'  great  slugger  was  un¬ 
daunted  by  the  0-2  count.  In  fact,  he  was 
so  confident,  he  pointed  to  the  stands  in 
right-center.  Root's  third  pitch  was 
another  fastball  and  Ruth  jumped  on  it, 
sending  the  ball  flying  into  the  stands 
precisely  where  he  pointed.  A  legend 
was  born — and  was  embellished 
through  the  years. 

"I  didn't  exactly  point  to  any  one 
spot,"  Ruth  admitted.  "I  just  sorta  waved 
at  the  whole  fence,  but  that  was  foolish 
enough.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  give 
that  thing  a  ride — outa  the  park — 
anywhere.  It  was  silly,  but  I  got  away 
with  it.  I  knew  it  was  gone  when  I  hit  it.  I 
was  laughing  to  myself  and  thinking 
what  a  lucky  bum  I  was.  I  called  a  homer 
and  got  away  with  it." 

On  Oct.  6, 1926,  Ruth  became  the  first 
man  in  Series  history  to  hit  three  home 
runs  in  one  game.  He  did  it  in  Game  4, 
powering  a  10-5  victory.  The  St.  Louis 


Cardinals  eventually  won  the  Classic  in 
seven  games,  but  were  less  fortunate  in 
1928  when  Ruth's  home  run  fireworks 
detonated  a  four-game  sweep. 

The  climax  came  on  Oct.  9  in  Game  4  at 
St.  Louis.  Wee  Willie  Sherdel  was  pitch¬ 
ing  and  the  Cards  held  a  2-1  lead,  the 
Yankees'  only  run  being  Ruth's  homer  in 
the  fourth.  With  one  out  in  the  top  of  the 
seventh,  Sherdel  got  ahead  of  The  Babe 
0-2  and  immediately  came  back  with  a 
quick  pitch  over  the  plate  while  Ruth's 
head  was  turned. 

Umpire  Charley  Pfirman  ruled  the 
pitch  illegal  and  the  Cardinals  bitterly 
complained.  When  order  was  restored, 
Sherdel  threw  two  balls  for  2-2  and  came 
back  with  a  slow  outside  curve.  Ruth 
timed  it  perfectly  and  sent  the  ball 
screaming  over  the  right  field  pavilion. 
His  homer  made  it  2-2  and  Lou  Gehrig 
followed  with  a  home  run  for  the  lead. 

Grover  Cleveland  Alexander  was 
pitching  when  The  Babe  came  up  for  the 
last  time  in  the  eighth.  Alex  threw  an  in¬ 
side  curve  and  Ruth  hammered  it  to  the 
roof  of  the  pavilion  in  right.  He  then 
made  a  game-saving  catch  in  the  ninth, 
all  on  a  heavily-taped  sprained  ankle 
that  had  him  hobbling  the  entire  series. 
Still,  Ruth  finished  with  a  record  five 
homers  and  a  .625  average.  © 


World  Series 


1.  The  first  World  Series  was  played  in _ and  pitted  the  American  League's 

_ against  the  National  League's _ 

The  former  won,  5-3. 

2.  Babe  Ruth  played  with  the  Boston  Red  Sox  in  his  first  World  Series  in _ He  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  pinch  hitter  in  game  No. _ during  the  ninth  inning. 

3.  In  the  1972  Series,  the  Oakland  As'  catcher, _ ,  hit  four  homers '  - 

over  the  seven  games  and  drove  in  nine  runs. 

4.  In  1973,  for  the  first  time  in  World  Series  history  neither  team  had  a  .300  hitter.  What 
were  the  opposing  teams  and  which  won  this  Series? 

_ vs. _ . 

5.  In  the  1956  Series  this  player  pitched  a  perfect  game.  Who  was  he  and  what  was  his 

team? _  _ 

6.  In  the  1977  Series  this  player's  achievement  of  hitting  three  consecutive  home  runs  in  the 

sixth  game  helped  bring  his  team  the  championship.  The  player  was 
_ and  the  team  was  the _ . 

7.  These  two  teams  played  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  Series  history  in  1971.  They  were 

the _ and  the _ 

8.  Which  team  won  the  pennant  consecutively  from  1936-39  and  again  from  1949-1953  ? 
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©  1979  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  other  cities. 


You  need  great  taste 
to  wear  ^is  labeL 

We  didn’t  just  put  a  great  name  on  And  Old  Milwaukee  lives  up  to  that 
our  can,  we  put  a  great  beer  in  it.  tradition. 

Because  for  over  a  hundred  years,  So  pick  up  some  crisp,  cold  Old 

the  city  of  Milwaukee  has  meant  the  best-  Milwaukee,  the  beer  that’s  every  bit  as 
tasting,  best-brewed  beer  in  America.  great  as  its  name. 
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How  come  Fred  Lynn  won 
The  Seagram's  Seven  Crowns 
of  Sports  Award 


when  no  one  voted  for  him? 


Because  The  Seagram's 
Seven  Crowns  of  Sports  has  no 
panel  of  judges,  there's  no 
voting.  And  it's  not  simply  a 
matter  of  high  scores.  Nor  is  it  a 
popularity  contest. 

So  how  does  it  work? 

First,  a  panel  of  sports 
experts  help  to  identify  the 
critical  aspects  of  play  for  each 
of  seven  great  spectator  sports. 
Aspects  such  as  consistency. 
Performance  under  pressure. 
Playing  time.  Position 
responsibilities.  Offensive  and 
defensive  effectiveness.  Then, 
no  one  votes!  Instead,  these 
and  many  other  variables  are 
assigned  Performance  Standard 
Points  by  mathematicians  at  an 
impartial  sports  bureau.  Finally, 
a  computer  -  not  a  jury - 
converts  the  points  into  an 
overall  Productivity  Efficiency 
Rating  for  each  athlete.  This 
system  allows  for  a  uniquely 
fair  and  objective  comparison 
of  athletes.  At  last,  we  can 
compare  a  relief  pitcher  to  a 
starter.  A  quarterback  to  an  end. 
A  rookie  to  a  star. 


The  result?  The  most 
accurate  system  ever  devised  to 
measure  overall  athletic 
performance.  And  one  that's  so 
fair  that  coaches,  owners, 
player  associations,  the  press 
and  players  all  agree  that  The 
Seagram's  Seven  Crowns  of 
Sports  Award  is  the  hardest  one 
to  win. 

So  when  Fred  Lynn  won  in 
1979,  he  was  especially 
honored  to  receive  the  award 
that's  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
most  valued  and  respected 
awards  in  pro  sports. 

To  learn  more  about  how 
this  fascinating  award  is 


computed  for  baseball, 
football,  basketball,  hockey, 
tennis,  golf  and  horseracing, 
write:  The  Seagram's  Seven 
Crowns  of  Sports  Award, 
Seagram's  Seven  Crown,  375 
Park  Avenue,  NX,  NX.  10152. 


The  Seagrams  Seven  Crowns  of  Sports  Award 


AMERICAN  WHISKEY- A  BLEND,  80  PROOF,  SEAGRAM  DISTILLERS  CO, 


You’ve  got  Delta  nonstops  and  thru-jets  to 

major  cities  across  the  South.  Nonstops  to 
Atlanta  day  and  night.  To  Washington  and  Bal¬ 
timore  round  the  clock.  A  choice  of  daily  flights 
to  Houston  and  New  Orleans,  too.  And  a  big  line¬ 
up  of  nonstops  and  thru -jets  to  Florida’s  major 
resorts.  With  ideal  connections  on  to  San  Juan. 


Ask  about  the  big  savings  you  can  get  with 
Delta  Night  Coach  and  round-trip  Supreme 
Super  Saver  Fares.  For  details  on  Delta’s  fares 
and  flight  reservations,  see  your  Travel  Agent. 
Or  call  Delta  in  Boston  at  567-4100.  Delta  and 
your  'Travel  Agent  accept  all  major  general- 
purpose  credit  cards. 


Frankfurt 


DEUA  IS  READY  WHIN  YOU  ARi 

Official  Airline  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
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*  *  Refurbished  ticket  office 
can  handle  more  people  at 
one  time.  4  Yawkey  Way. 
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Fenway  Park  Facilities 


WF  —  Water  Fountains 
C  —Concession  Stands 
S  —Souvenir  Stands 
TE  —Telephones 
M  —Men’s  Room 
L  —Ladies  Room 
FA  —First  Aid 
IB  —Information  Booth 
A  —Advance  Sale  Ticket 
Booth 

aplastic  back  bleacher 
igats  (lower  level) 


•  Lower  Level 

•  Upper  Level 

•  Roof 
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WHEN  YOU  MATCH-UP 
PORTED  WHISKIES,  OEC 
^  THE  CLEAR  WINNER 


OUAR 


.  Bottled  in  Canada. 

/  Aged  8  years.  86.8  proof. 

5  SCHENLEY 
^  CANADIAN 
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Schenley  Distillers  Co  ,  NY.  NY  'C'  1979 


What  skill  interests  you  the  most? 


With  hundreds  of  skill  categories  to  choose  from  in 
today’s  Army,  there’s  sure  to  be  one  that  interests  you. 
Here  are  a  few; 


•  Food  Service 

•  Law  Enforcement 

•  Construction 

•  Dental  Technician 

•  Machinist 


•  Personnel 

•  Radio  Repair 

•  Communications 

•  Accounting 


Of  course,  you  have  to  qualify.  Testing  before  you 
enlist  will  help  determine  in  which  area  you’re  most  likely 
to  succeed. 

You  start  at  $448  a  month  (before  deductions).  So  why 
not  get  started. 


Contact  your  local  Army  Representative. 

Boston  223-2585  Brockton  583-5730  Lowell  454-9903 
Providence  528-4314  Worcester  755-1094 
Look  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  “Recruiting.” 


SKniTRAININa 
PART-TIME  JOB  INCLUDED. 


With  the  Army  Reserve,  you  not  only  get  job  training,  you  get  the  job, 
too!  Part-time,  so  it  won’t  interfere  with  school  or  other  work.  Choose  from  valu¬ 
able  skills  like  Surveying,  Medical  Technology  and  Communications,  depend¬ 
ing  on  your  qualifications  and  your  unit’s  needs.  Then  earn  an  extra  $1,000  a 
year,  the  first  year.  You  can  even  join  while  in  high  school,  if  you  re  17  or  older 
and  meet  other  enlistment  qualifications. 

So  stop  by  today. 

MEETTODATS  ARMY  RESERVE. 

Join  the  people  who’ve  joined  the  Army 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Where  Are  They  Now? 
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“He  was  just  marvelous,  mowing 
down  one  batter  after  another  until 
the  eighth  inning.  Then  Cecil  Travis 
bounced  a  ball  off  our  third  base¬ 
man’s  wrist,  and  it  was  ruled  a  hit. 
That  snapped  it,  and  I  think  the 
Senators  got  another  hit  before  it 
was  over.  But  it  was  a  thrill  just 
watching  the  old  master  pitching  a 
classic  game  with  his  head  and  arm. 

“I’ll  also  never  forget  some  of  the 
tremendous  homers  hit  by  Jimmie 
Foxx  and  Ted  Williams. 

“Foxx  had  awesome,  raw  power  and 
smashed  two  almost  unbelievable 
belts  in  one  game  at  Chicago,  lining 
one  into  the  stands  in  dead  center, 
hitting  the  other  over  the  roof  in  left. 
And  we  still  lost,  4-2.  You  should 
have  heard  Grove;  he  told  us  he  was 
pitching  for  a  one-man  team  consist¬ 
ing  of  Foxx. 


Joe  Cronin 


“And,  of  course,  Williams  hit  so 
many  big  homers.  One  that  stands 
out  came  in  his  first  Fenway  at-bat 
after  Korea.  We  were  all  wondering 
if  he  had  lost  his  timing,  and  bang!  — 
he  smacked  a  tremendous  pinch 
homer  into  the  bleachers  off  big 
Mike  Garcia.  And  there  was  that  one 
he  hit  over  the  roof  at  Detroit  as  a 
rookie. 

“And  who  could  forget  Williams 
going  for  .400  on  the  last  day  of  the 
’41  season  in  Philadelphia?  Ted  was 
on  pins  and  needles  the  night  before, 
and  we  sat  up  gabbing  in  the  hotel 
lobby  until  12:30  or  1  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  And  what  a  show  Ted  put 
on  the  next  afternoon  —  going  six  for 
eight  in  the  doubleheader  to  end  up 
.406. 

“One  of  my  big  thrills  was  just  watch¬ 
ing  kids  like  Ted,  Bobby  Doerr  and 
Dom  DiMaggio  develop  into  out¬ 
standing  ball  players.  They  were 
great  kids  and  I  was  proud  of  them. 

“Those  pinch  homers  of  mine?  Well, 
they  just  happened.  When  you’re 
managing  you’re  playing  every  pitch; 
in  fact,  you’re  a  pitch  ahead,  always 
anticipating.  So  that’s  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  than  if  you’re  a  player  sitting  on 


the  bench  and  suddenly  the  manager 
calls  you  to  pinch-hit.  As  a  manager, 
you’re  more  alert  to  what’s  going  on 
and  are  more  keyed  up. 

“I  also  used  to  pull  rank  and  wait 
until  the  wind  was  blowing  out. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  more  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  manager  himself  pinch- 
hitting,  not  wanting  to  fail  in  the 
clutch  in  front  of  his  players.  And 
that’s  one  of  the  prices  a  player- 
manager  has  to  pay.  You’re  the 
leader  and  are  expected  to  come 
through  all  the  time.  When  you  do, 
people  shrug  and  say  that’s  what 
you’re  supposed  to  do;  when  you 
don’t,  they  wonder  why  not. 

“That’s  among  the  reasons  I’d  never 
recommend  being  a  player-manager. 
And  I’d  never  want  to  do  it  again.  It’s 
just  too  tough,  too  much  to  worry 
about.  But  I’ll  say  one  thing:  there’s 
rarely  a  dull  moment. 

“And  I  guess  you  can  say  that  about 
my  25  years  with  the  Red  Sox.  There 
was  a  lot  of  excitement,  a  lot  of 
thrills.  And  the  biggest  thrill  of  all 
came  in  ’56  when  I  was  elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  What  greater  honor 
can  there  be  for  a  baseball  player?’’ 


Johnnie  Walker  Red 
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£)The  Gillette  Company.  Safety  Razor  Division 


twinbiade 


Best  at  any  poshkm 

Before  Gillette  Atra®,  it  was  impossible  to  shave 
this  close  with  so  much  comfort.  Why? 

Atra  is  the  first  razor  with  a  head  that  pivots 
to  follow  every  contour  of  your  face.  Stroke 
after  stroke,  it’s  right  on  the  money. 

This  Atra  “face-hugging”  action  keeps  the  twin- 
blades  working  at  the  perfect  shaving  angle. 

No  other  razor  could  ever  do  that. 

Try  the  Gillette  Atra  Razor  soon.  You  II  be 
convinced  there  s  never  been  a  better  way  to  shave. 
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Earth,  Wind  &  Fire  saj^: 

Get  Platinum  Power. 


Platinum  Power.  It’s  what  the  superstar  rock  group  Earth,  Wind  &  Fire  puts  into  its 
platinum  albums.  And  it’s  what  Panasonic  puts  into  a  new  line  of  superstar  AM/FM 
stereo  cassette  recorders. 

Platinum  Power.  Enough  power  to  bring  the  beat  to  the  street.  To  put  the  high-  , 
stepping  highs  and  the  low-down  lows  into  your  favorite  music  with  sophisticated  1 
goodies  like  two-way  speakers  with  separate  woofers  and  tweeters,  separate  bass  |  / 
and  treble  controls,  LED  meters,  Tape  Program  Sensor  and  Dolby?  Our  super-  m 

powerful  RX-6400  has  electronic  echo,  record/play  mixing  and  guitar/aux  inputs, 

The  Panasonic  Platinum  Series.The  sound.The  look. The  features.The  power. 

They’re  all  pure  platinum.  Just  ask  Earth,  Wind  &  Fire.  *Dolby  is  a  trademark  of  Oolby  Laboratories. 

Batteries  not  included.  ■■■■■HlMMKlRMiHPlili 

Panasonic  Platinum  Series’"  Stereo  Radio  Cassetti^i 


Plotinum  Series 


Super  Platinum  Power. 
The  RX-6400, 


Panasonic 

just  slightly  ahead  of  our  time. 


Stapleton-Hoffman 
Handy  To  Have  J^round 


By  HAROLD  RICH 
Providence  Journal 


One  was  the  International  League’s 
all-star  shortstop  last  season,  though 
his  best  position  is  third  base.  The 
other  was  the  third  baseman  on  that 
same  all-star  team,  though  he  totaled 
more  games  at  five  other  positions. 

Which  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  Glenn  Hoffman  and  Dave 
Stapleton,  two  Red  Sox  home-grown 
products  experiencing  their  first 
year  in  the  big  leagues. 

They’re  handy  guys  to  have  around, 
as  manager  Don  Zimmer  would  testify. 
When  Jerry  Remy  hurt  his  left  knee 
in  a  game  at  Milwaukee  July  10, 
there  was  Stapleton,  ready  to  take 
over  at  second  base  on  an  everyday 
basis.  When  the  Sox  are  opposing  a 
left-handed  starter  or  when  Zimmer 
needs  a  strong  defensive  replace¬ 
ment  at  third  base  in  the  late  innings 
—  well,  Hoffman’s  the  man. 

Let’s  consider  Stapleton  first: 

He’s  a  26-year-old  Alabama  native, 
who  went  through  the  usual  steps  of 
early  development  —  Little  League, 
American  Legion,  etc.  At  Roberts- 
dale  H.S.  in  Alabama,  he  was  a  man 
for  all  seasons  —  football  (quarter¬ 
back),  basketball  (guard)  and,  of 
course,  baseball.  Then  it  was  on  to 
Faulkner  State  J.C.,  also  in  Alabama, 
where  he  gained  All-America  distinc¬ 
tion  on  a  team  that  won  the  regional 
J.C.  championship.  From  there,  he 
made  the  transition  to  the  University 
of  South  Alabama,  where  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  further  his  baseball 
education  under  Eddie  Stanky,  the 
former  major-league  player  and 
manager. 

The  Sox  selected  him  as  their  10th 
choice  in  the  1975  June  draft  and 
assigned  him  to  Winter  Haven  of  the 
Class  A  Florida  State  League.  After 
having  batted  .241  in  that  less-than- 
full  season,  he  hit  .288  the  next  year 
there  before  being  promoted  to 
Bristol,  Conn.,  of  the  AA  Eastern 
League  in  1977.  And  before  that 
season  was  over,  he  had  advanced  to 
the  Sox  Triple- A  affiliate  at  Paw¬ 
tucket  of  the  International  League. 


f-'t*  % 


Dave  Stapleton 


Glenn  Hoffman 


“I  got  to  Pawtucket  and  had  to  make 
myself  a  place,”  recalled  Stapleton. 
“I  was  always  moved  around  in  the 
minor  leagues.  At  Pawtucket,  every 
day  I  went  to  the  park  I  said  to  the 
manager,  Joe  Morgan,  ‘Where  am  I 
playing  today,  Joe?’  ” 

That  was  no  exaggeration.  At  Paw¬ 
tucket  last  year  Stapleton  played  — 
get  this  —  71  times  at  first  base,  45  at 
third,  32  at  second,  11  in  left  field  and 
three  at  shortstop.  And  despite  being 
shifted  that  much,  he  led  the  league 
in  runs  (88),  hits  (169),  doubles  (33) 
and  total  bases  (249).  His  total-bases 
tied  the  Pawtucket  record  set  by  Jim 


Rice  in  1974.  Moreover,  he  batted 
.306,  third  best  in  the  league,  and 
wound  up  as  the  league’s  co-Most 
Valuable  Player. 

Those  credentials  earned  a  promo¬ 
tion  for  Stapleton  to  the  Sox  40-man 
roster  and  his  first  chance  at  a  big- 
league  spring- training  camp.  He 
batted  .486  during  the  exhibition- 
game  season  in  Florida  and  appeared 
to  be  a  cinch  to  be  going  north  with 
the  big  club.  But  the  Sox  had  a  lot  of 
infielders,  and  the  rookie  had  to  wait. 

‘‘They  called  me  in  the  office  and 
said  you’re  going  down  (to  Paw¬ 
tucket).  Normally  I’m  a  pessimistic 
person,  but  I  had  got  my  hopes  up. 
That  really  set  me  back.  I  think  it 
affected  me  for  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
was  hitting  .230  or  .240  (at  Paw¬ 
tucket).  Then  I  figured  that  if  at  least 
I  do  good,  I  could  be  up  there  by 
September.  I  started  hitting  the  ball, 
then  they  moved  some  guys  and 
called  me  up  May  30.” 

The  night  Stapleton  reported  to 
Boston,  Remy  was  hurt.  The  Sox 
were  playing  the  Brewers  here  and 
even  though  a  right-hander,  Lary 
Sorensen,  was  pitching  for  the 
visitors,  Stapleton  was  put  in  at 
second  base  instead  of  left-handed- 
hitting  Jack  Brohamer. 

‘‘I  was  surprised,”  recalled  Stapleton, 
‘‘but  he  (Zimmer)  said  he  wanted  to 
see  what  I  could  do.” 

On  his  first  at-bat,  Stapleton  hit  to 
the  right  side  and  advanced  a  runner. 
In  the  field,  he  started  some  double 
plays.  And  then  he  got  his  first 
major-league  hit,  a  double  to  center. 

‘‘The  crowd  was  screaming.  I  got 
chill  bumps  all  over.  That  has  to  be 
the  biggest  thrill  in  baseball  for  me, 
that  first  hit.” 

When  Remy  was  fit  to  start  again,, 
six  games  later,  Zimmer  began  pla- 
tooning  him  with  Stapleton.  Then, 
after  Remy  was  hurt  again  in  the  July 
10  game  at  Milwaukee,  Stapleton 
started  playing  every  day. 

‘‘It’s  a  challenge  and  I  love  it,”  he 
says.  ‘‘I  love  it,”  he  says.  ‘‘I  feel  real 

Continued  on  Page  75 
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relaxed  at  second  now.  You  come  to 
the  park  and  work  every  day  with  the 
same  guy  and  it  gets  you  relaxed. 
(Rick)  Burleson  makes  it  so  easy  to 
turn  the  double  play  and  it’s  a  big 
advantage  to  be  hitting  before  Freddy 
(Lynn).  With  Freddy  behind  me, 
they’ve  got  to  throw  strikes.” 

Whereas  Stapleton  was  brought  up 
to  the  parent  club  primarily  because 
of  his  hitting,  Hoffman’s  role  here  is 
more  defense-oriented.  It’s  not  that 
Hoffman  doesn’t  have  the  potential 
to  hit.  In  his  last  three  minor-league 
seasons,  he  batted  in  the  .280s.  But 
at  third  base,  a  team  likes  to  have  a 
guy  with  power  potential.  So,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least,  Hoffman  is 
Butch  Hobson’s  backup. 

Hoffman  made  the  progression  to 
the  big  leagues  quicker  than  did 
Stapleton.  The  Californian  was  the 
Sox  second  choice  in  the  1976  June 
draft  and  was  signed  later  that  month. 


before  he  had  turned  18.  He  had 
recently  graduated  from  Savanna 
High  School  in  Anaheim. 

His  father,  Ed,  a  U.  S.  Postal  Service 
employee,  is  a  part-time  usher  at 
Anaheim  Stadium  and  occasionally 
sings  the  national  anthem  before 
Angels’  games  there. 

“My  parents  always  encouraged 
me,”  says  Glenn.  “They  were 
always  at  the  games,  from  Little 
League  on.  They  made  the  game  so 
enjoyable  for  me.  They  never  forced 
me  to  go  to  work.  They  knew  what 
my  love  was  and  encouraged  me.” 

Glenn  started  his  professional  career 
at  Elmira  of  the  New  York-Penn 
League  in  1976.  The  next  year,  at 
Winter  Haven,  he  batted  .289  and 
drove  in  61  runs.  He  then  jumped 
from  the  Class  A  level  to  Triple- A,  at 
Pawtucket,  in  1978. 

That  first  year  at  Pawtucket,  he 
batted  .282.  But,  uncharacteristically, 
he  experienced  trouble  defensively. 
He  was  a  shortstop  then  and  he  made 
45  errors  in  131  games  that  season. 

“I  couldn’t  believe  it.  That  never 
happened  to  me  before.  I  was  young 
-  and  nervous.  I  didn’t  know  the 


hitters.  And  I  was  thinking  about  my 
hitting.  At  the  end  of  June,  I  got  my 
head  together  and  got  squared  away. 

It  was  a  good  experience  for  me.  I 
know  how  to  deal  with  that  now. 

“After  that  year,  they  asked  me  to 
switch  to  third  because  that  was 
when  Butch  was  hurt.  They  didn’t 
know  if  his  arm  would  come  back. 

Plus,  they  figured  it  would  be  good 
for  me  to  play  another  position.” 

At  spring  training  in  1979,  with  Paw¬ 
tucket,  Hoffman  went  about  his  job 
at  the  new  position  with  a  different  *  | 
glove.  His  manager,  Joe  Morgan,  i 

gave  it  to  him. 

“Did  you  ever  see  his  glove?” 

Morgan  said.  “It  was  small  and  hard 
as  a  rock.  That’s  why  he  had  trouble  |i 

(the  previous  season).  In  one  game  in  | 

spring  training,  someone  hit  a  shot  at  | 

him  and  he  stuck  the  glove  out  for  it. 

Then  he  started  lookin’  for  the  ball.  I 
yelled,  ‘Waddaya  lookin’  for.  It’s  in 
your  glove.’”  | 

“He  (Morgan)  never  liked  my  glove,” 

Hoffman  was  saying  recently,  “I 
made  some  good  plays  with  the  glove 
he  gave  me  and  I  said,  ‘Joe  can  I  have 

Continued  on  Page  77 
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it?’  I  still  use  it,”  he  related,  pointing 
to  the  glove,  at  the  foot  of  his  locker. 

Last  season  he  committed  19  errors. 
That  was  26  fewer  than  he  had  made 
in  eight  fewer  games  one  year  earlier. 
Moreover,  he  batted  .285,  ninth  best 
in  the  International  League,  and 
bashed  a  career-high  total  of  11 
homers. 

‘T  knew  I  had  a  pretty  good  shot  in 
spring  training,”  he  said,  referring  to 
this  year.  “It  was  my  second  spring 
training  (with  the  parent  club).  I  still 
had  to  earn  the  job  and  I  worked 
hard.” 

He  came  north  with  the  Sox  and 
didn’t  have  to  wait  long  to  get  into  his 
first  big-league  game.  It  was  the 
third  game  of  the  season,  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  Jack  Brohamer,  who 


had  started  at  third  base,  was  struck 
in  the  face  by  a  bad-hop  grounder. 
Hoffman  was  in  the  bullpen  at  the 
time,  Zimmer  having  instructed  him 
to  go  there  to  keep  loose  in  case  he 
should  be  needed. 

‘T  was  sitting  out  in  the  bullpen  and 
it  was  so  cold  out.  When  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang,  I  was  so  excited  to  get  in 
there,  I  forgot  to  check  the  bases.” 

A  runner  was  on  second  with  none 
out.  The  Brewers’  Charlie  Moore 
grounded  hard  to  Burleson.  Moore 
broke  for  third,  and  Burleson  fired 
there  to  Hoffman.  The  rookie,  think¬ 
ing  it  was  a  force  play,  tagged  only 
the  bag.  Moore  was  safe,  of  course, 
and  he  later  scored  his  team’s  only 
run  of  the  game,  depriving  Bob 
Stanley  of  a  shutout. 

“I  remember  thinking  when  Burly 
was  throwing  the  ball  to  me,  why 
doesn’t  he  go  for  a  double  play?  The 
ball  was  hit  hard  enough.  Then  when 
the  umpire  yelled  safe,  I  was  going  to 
argue  with  him.  Then  I  noticed  there 


was  no  guy  on  second.  That’s  when  I 
knew  what  I  did.” 

Hoffman’s  first  month  in  the  big 
leagues  was  further  complicated  by 
his  failing  to  hit  safely  in  his  first  13 
at-bats. 

That  string  of  adversity  ended  with  a 
flurry  of  success  May  3  at  Kansas 
City,  where  Hoffman  got  his  first  hit 
in  the  majors,  off  left-hander  Paul 
Splittorff,  en  route  to  a  4-for-4 
performance. 

“There  was  a  man  on  second  and  I 
was  just  trying  to  move  him  over,” 
said  Hoffman  of  that  first  hit.  “I  hit  it 
up  the  middle  and  the  hit  scored  him. 
Jack  Brohamer  got  the  ball  for  me. 
It’s  funny.  I’d  watched  so  many  big- 
league  games  on  television  and  seen 
so  many  hits  that  it  looked  easy. 
Then  it  took  me  so  long.” 

No,  life  in  the  big  leagues  is  not  easy. 
But  so  far,  Glenn  Hoffman  and  Dave 
Stapleton  have  justified  their 
employers’  faith  in  the  rookies’ 
ability  to  succeed  up  here. 


Red  Sox  Fans!  Take  33%  off  any  of  these 
great  Sporting  News  Baseball  Books! 


1980  Official  Baseball  Register 

Contains  complete  lifetime  records  and  per¬ 
sonal  data  of  every  active  major  league  player, 
manager,  coach  and  umpire.  Data  includes 
batting,  pitching  and  fielding  statistics  for 
over  1,000  players. 

Regular  Price  >9.00  Red  Sox  Fan  Price  $6.00 

1980  Official  Baseball  Guide 

Complete  official  major  and  minor  league 
averages,  directory  of  major  league  club  offi¬ 
cials,  and  major  league  club  photographs.  In¬ 
cludes  year-by-year  leaders  in  all  statistical 
categories. 

Regular  Price  $7.50  Red  Sox  Fan  Price  $5.00 

1980  Official  Baseball  Record  Book 

Contains  complete  records  for  batting,  pitch¬ 
ing,  base  stealing  and  fielding.  Club  records 
and  informative  charts  of  great  career  per¬ 
formances.  Yearly  leaders  in  all  major  cate¬ 
gories. 

Regular  Price  $7.50  Red  Sox  Fan  Price  $5.00 


irS  A  RED  SOX  FANS  SPECIAL! 


I 


YES! 


I  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
Red  Sox  Fan  33%  Off  Special! 
Please  send  me  the  books  indi¬ 
cated  below. 


Oty. 

Book 

Ror. 

Prlc# 

Rod  Sox 
Fan 
Prlco 

Amount 

1«M  Official 

Bataball 

Roslitar 

$9.00 

$6.00 

$ 

IfM  Official 
Bataball 

Guido 

7.50 

5.00 

$ 

19U  Official 
Batoball  Rocord 
Book 

7.50 

5.00 

$ 

NO  POSTAGE  NECESSARY 


FOOI 


Mall  bookf  to: 

Noma _  _ _ 

Addrau _  _ _ 

City _  _  - _ Stota - Zip 

Clip  coupon  and  mail  to: 

®l)c  Sporting  Ncidb 

P.  O.  Box  56  *  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166 

Please  allow  six  weeks  for  delivery 
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10th  Player  Award 


Since  1975  September  has  been 
the  month  that  WSBK-TV  38 
presents  the  Tenth  Player 
Award  to  a  Red  Sox  player  who  has 
“performed  above  and  beyond  the 
capacity  one  would  normally  expect.’’ 
This  award  is  especially  coveted  by 
the  players  since  the  winner  is 
chosen  by  the  fans  who’ve  been  send¬ 
ing  in  their  ballots  since  July.  And 
this  year,  the  New  England  Toyota 
Dealers  are  continuing  this  fine  tra¬ 
dition  by  sponsoring  the  1980  10th 
Player  Awards.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
ceiving  a  handsome  trophy,  this 
year’s  winner  will  also  be  presented 
with  a  Toyota  Celica  GT  Liftback.  A 
voter,  picked  randomly,  will  also  be 
presented  with  an  identical  Toyota. 

1980’s  Tenth  Player  will  join  an  im¬ 
pressive  group  of  past  winners. 
Introduced  in  1975,  the  year  that 
WSBK-TV  first  telecast  the  Red 
Sox,  “super-rookie”  Fred  Lynn 
captured  the  award.  Lynn  became 
the  first  and  only  player  to  win  both 
the  MVP  and  Rookie  of  the  Year 
titles.  On  June  18,  1975  Lynn  hit 
three  homers,  a  triple  and  a  single  in 
Detroit  with  10  RBI.  Fred  led  the 
Continued  on  Page  81 


Carl  Yastrzemski 


BOSTON  RED  SOX  AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  POLICY 


The  Red  Sox  will  not  discriminate  against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex,  age,  national  origin  or 
ancestry.  The  Red  Sox  will  take  affirmative  action  to  insure  that  such  individuals  are  treated  during  their  employment  without  regard  to  race,  religion, 
color,  sex,  age,  national  origin  or  ancestry.  Such  action  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  following:  hiring,  upgrading,  demotion,  transfer,  recruit¬ 
ment,  layoff,  rates  of  pay,  all  other  forms  of  compensation,  and  selection  for  training. 

Personnel  procedures  and  practices  with  regard  to  training,  promotion,  transfer,  compensation,  demotion,  layoff  or  termination  are  to  be  administered 
with  due  regard  to  job  performance,  experience  and  qualifications,  but  without  discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  age,  national  origin 
or  ancestry. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Red  Sox  that  in  the  process  of  recruitment  for  and  appointment  to  the  work  force  qualified  minority  group  candidates  will  be 
encouraged  to  apply. 

The  Red  Sox  will  not  discriminate  against  any  rehabilitated  employee  or  applicant  because  of  previous  psychiatric  treatment  and^r  confinement  in  a 
mental  health  facility.  Employment  will  not  be  denied  for  such  medical  history  unless  there  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  which  precludes 
employment.  Additionally,  the  Red  Sox  will  not  discriminate  against  any  rehabilitated  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because  of  physical 
handicap  unless  there  is  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification  which  precludes  employment. 

The  Red  Sox  will  not  discriminate  against  qualified  minority- owned  vendors  and  suppliers,  including  suppliers  of  both  professional  and  non-profes¬ 
sional  services.  The  Red  Sox  will  request  that  its  vendors  and  suppliers  submit  assurance  of  their  commitments  to  the  goal  of  equal  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  Red  Sox  will  not  discriminate  in  the  leasing  of  commercial  space. 

Any  Red  Sox  employee  judged  to  be  in  willful  and  deliberate  non-compliance  with  this  equal  employment  opportunity  policy  will  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action. 
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"Try  Kahn's  Kielbasa  Power. 

you'll  like  Its  great  taste 

as  much  as  I  do." 


Whether  it's  Here  at  Fenway  Park  or  at  Home,  There's  Nothing 

Else  Like  It  In  Boston  Red  soxiand 


Try  something  different  for  a  change 

It’s  a  Yastrzemski  home  run  on  a  bun!  More  than 
a  hot  dog.  Completely  different.  Looks  like  a  hot 
dog,  only  it’s  bigger,  and  has  that  great  spicy 
true  kielbasa  sausage  flavor. 

Featured  here  at  Fenway  Park 

Enjoy  Yaz’s  Kielbasa  Power  during  the  game. 
It’s  fast  becoming  the  big  favorite  among  Red 
Sox  Fans. 


Serve  Yaz’s  Kielbasa  Power  at  home 

Look  for  Yaz’s  Kielbasa  Power  at  your  favorite 
food  store.  It’s  easy  to  find.  It  has  Carl  Yastrzem- 
ski’s  picture  on  the  package.  Take  home  several 
packages. 

Whether  it's  Kahn’s  or  Hillshire  Farm,  try  Yaz’s 
favorites  .  . .  great  taste  treats  made  only  from 
quality  ingredients. 


The  security  they  offer  is  better 
than  a  grand  slam  home  run. 


Joseph  F.  Blum,  CLU 

(617)  338-5575 


John  D.  Codey 

(413)  442-8067 


Terry  W.  Gardiner 

(617)  587-1552 


Edward  A.  Rice 

(617)  338-5550 


Henry  Vogel,  CLU 

(617)338-5571 


Edward  W.  Colello 

(617)  338-5535 


The  security  your  New  York  Life  Agent  offers 
is  as  basic  as  life  itself  —  the  realization  of  your 
personal  goals.  Your  family’s  financial 
security.  Protection  against  the  high  cost  of 
illness.  A  more  comfortable  retirement. 


These  are  some  of  the  New  York  Life  Agents 
in  this  area  who  devote  their  careers  to  helping 
people  achieve  solid  financial  security.  They 
have  the  experience  and  knowledge  to  design 
a  life  insurance  program  to  meet  your  family’s 
needs.  For  their  special  kind  of  security,  call 
today. 


Richard  J.  Cawthorne  John  F.  Clunan 

(617)  846-0630  (617)  338-5548 


Nicholas  Droukas  Richard  E.  Field 

(617)  584-2667  (413)  442-2986 


Lothar  Glein 

(617)  586-8753 


Donald  A.  Jemmott  William  F.  Leisman,  III, 

(617)  237-4900  CLU  (617)  338-5565 


Raymond  E.  Maloof 

CLU  (617)  237-4900 


James  I.  Miller,  III 

(617)  237-4900 


John  J.  Rocco,  CLU 

(617)  338-5540 


Robert  F.  Roy 

(617)  753-0013 


Frank  Sateriale 

(617)  338-5581 


NewYork  Life. 
For  all  of  your  life 


BAY  COLONY  Edward  F.  Jordan,  CLU,  Gen.  Mgr. 
Suite  1100,  600  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.  02210, 
(617)  338-5555 

BOSTON  William  F.  Leisman,  Jr.,  CLU,  Gen.  Mgr. 
Suite  1000,  175  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110; 
(617)  338-5510 


COMMONWEALTH  Robert  H,  Baldi,  CLU,  Gen.  Mgr. 
Wellesley  Office  Park,  40  William  Street.  Wellesley,  Mass.  02181, 
(617)  237-4900 

MAYFLOWER  Michael  H.  Donahoe,  Gen.  Mgr. 

15  New  England  Executive  Park,  Burlington,  Mass.  01803. 

(617)  272-6740 


WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  Brooks  P.  Bartlett 

Gen  Mgr. 

Valley  Bank  Tower,  1500  Main  Street.  Springfield,  Mass.  01103, 
(413)  739-6931 

WORCESTER  John  W.  Wagner,  CLU,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Suite  1212,  Mechanics  Bank  Tower,  Worcester  Center, 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608,  (617)  753-5491 
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^  10th  Player  ^ 
Award 

Continued  from  Page  78 


American  League  in  slugging  with  a 
.566  average  (the  first  time  a  rookie 
led  either  league),  and  also  in 
doubles,  47. 

In  1976,  Red  Sox  fans  found  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  support  for 
one  of  their  favorites.  Captain  Carl 
Yastrzemski,  by  presenting  him  with 
the  second  Tenth  Player  Award.  He 
finished  the  year  with  102  RBI  and  a 
.287  average.  That  year,  Yaz  hit  3 
home  runs  in  Detroit  and  tied  a  major 
league  record  with  five  homers  in 
two  consecutive  games. 

Another  rookie,  Clell  “Butch” 
Hobson  was  chosen  the  third  Tenth 
Player.  The  third  baseman  from 
Alabama  played  his  first  full  season 
in  1977,  hit  30  home  runs  (18  on  the 
road),  a  Red  Sox  record  for  that  posi¬ 
tion,  batted  in  112  runs  and  had  a 
career  high  18-game  hitting  streak. 
It  was  also  Hobson’s  year  for  game¬ 
winning  clutch  hits  and  spectacular 
plays  at  third. 

Catcher  Carlton  Fisk  was  the  1978 
fans’  choice  for  the  award.  The  New 
England  native  (born  in  Vermont  and 
lives  in  New  Hampshire)  came  up  to 
the  Red  Sox  in  1972,  and  was  voted 
AL  Rookie  of  the  Year.  In  1978  he  hit 
.284  with  20  home  runs,  a  team¬ 
leading  39  doubles  and  88  RBI. 

Last  year’s  Tenth  Player  had  only 
been  with  the  team  three  months 


when  his  excellent  all-around  play 
earned  him  the  coveted  award.  Bob 
Watson,  the  first  baseman  acquired 
from  the  Houston  Astros,  hit  .337 
with  13  home  runs  and  53  RBI.  He 
hit  .368  as  a  designated  hitter,  and 
had  11  game- winning  RBI.  He  made 
baseball  history  by  becoming  the 
first  and  only  player  to  hit  for  the 
cycle  in  both  leagues.  Sept.  15  at 
Baltimore. 

On  Sept.  14  viewers  from  all  over 
New  England  will  watch  Joe  Dimino, 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  TV-38,  announce  the  1980  Tenth 
Player  Award  Winner. 


t 


“Butch”  Hobson 


We’t« 

proud 

lobe 

associated 
with  the 
Boston 
RedSoc. 

OGDEN  security;  NC 


Serving  the  Red  Sox 

and  Fenway  Park 

ANDERSON -COFFEY 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 

25  FOTTLER  ROAD 
HINGHAM,  MASS.  02043 
749-5284 

Electrical  Systems 


FREDERICK  P.  COFFEY 
PHILIP  R.  RICCI 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  RED  SOX  extended  their  American  League  record  of  consecutive  years  hitting 
too  or  more  home  runs  to  34  with  an  A.L,  high  of  194  in  1979  (4th  best  in  club 
history).  JIM  RICE  hit  the  100th,  July  6  in  Seattle  in  the  4th  inning  off  Floyd 
Bannister  to  left  field  with  one  man  on  base.  RICE  also  hit  the  100th  in  1977  and 
1976. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

FRED  LYNN  led  the  RED  SOX  with  28  HR  in  Fenway  Park  in  1979,  a  new  record  for 
left-handed  batters.  The  Fenway  Park  record  is  35  by  JIMMIE  FOXX  in  1938.  LYNN 
and  JIM  RICE  (1978)  are  tied  tor  the  2nd  best  total.  (RICE  hit  27  in  Fenway  in  1979.) 
BUTCH  HOBSON  led  the  club  with  13  HR  on  the  road  in  1979  (the  2nd  time  in  3  years 
he  led  in  road  HR).  The  team  road  record  is  26  by  TED  WILLIAMS  in  1957.  Since  1957 
the  best  road  total  is  19  by  CARL  YASTRZEMSKI  in  1969. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  RED  SOX  tied  the  Major  League  record  by  making  three  triple  plays  in  1979. 
rhey  were  the  first  SOX  triple  plays  since  5/25/72  vs.  the  Orioles  in  Fenway  Park.  The 
1979  triple  plays  were: 

■  -  '  How 

Pop  in  short  RF  to  Remy  (2B),  to  Burleson 
(SS)  to  Scott  (IB). 

Liner  to  Burleson  (SS),  tagged  2B,  threw  to 
Yaz  (IB).  ^  ^ 

Bases  loaded  pop  in  short  RF  to  Brohamer 
(2B),  to  Watson  (IB)  to  Hobson  (3B). 

The  last  one  against  the  RED  SOX  was  9/4/65  in  N.Y.  BOB  TILLMAN  grounded  to 
Jlete  Boyer  at  3B.  who  started  a  5-4-3  DP  with  Bobby  Richard^n  and  Joe  Pepitone. 
^epitone  then  threw  back  to  Boyer  to  get  TONY  CONIGLIARO  at  third. 


Date 

Opponent 

Batter 

Inn 

5/10 

Angels 

Rudi 

7 

7/23 

Angels 

Aikens 

8 

7/28 

at  Texas 

Oliver 

1 

HITTING  FOR  THE  CYCLE 

Twelve  Red  Sox  players  have  hit  tor  the  cycle,  one  of  baseball's  unusual  feats 
(Single,  Double,  Triple,  Home  Run  in  the  same  game). 

Buck  Freeman  6/21/03  (A)  Bobby  Doerr  5/17/44  (H);  5/13/47  (H) 

Pat  Dougherty  7/29/03  (H)  Bob  Johnson  6/6/44  (H) 

Tris  Speaker  6/9/12  (A)  Ted  Williams  7/21/46  (H) 

Julius  Solters  8/19/34  (H)  Lu  Clinton  7/13/62*  (A) 

Joe  Cronin  8/2/40  (A)  Carl  Yastrzemski  5/14/65*  *(H) 

Leon  Culberson  7/3/43  (A)  Bob  Watson  9/15/79  (A) 

*15  inning  game;  *  *10  inning  game 
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f  ^ 

Burgy 

Continued  from  Page  19 


it’s  nothing  serious.  Does  that  game 
upset  me?  I  don’t  think  so.  When  I  hit 
the  ball  into  the  woods,  I  just  laugh. 
When  you  play  only  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  you  have  to  know 
you’re  going  to  be  terrible.” 

Burgmeier  enjoys  playing  in  Boston 
and  is  aware  of  the  unusual  relation¬ 
ship  between  players  and  fans. 
“They  are  different,”  he  said  of  the 
Fenway  flockers.  “They  judge  you 
by  the  result  of  the  last  game  you’ve 
played.  You  can  win  10  in  a  row,  get 
cheers.  Then,  when  you  lose  the 
11th,  the  fans  let  you  know  it. 

“I’ve  heard  all  the  remarks  like 
‘they’re  paying  you  a  hundred  grand 
to  stink  out  the  joint’.  And  it  makes 
me  laugh,  like  my  errant  golf  shots. 
Those  same  people  will  go  to  Las 
Vegas  and  help  Paul  Anka  pull  in 
three  hundred  thousand  a  week  .  .  . 
and  never  say  a  word  about  their  cost 
or  his  performance.  But  I  guess 
we’re  all  entertainers.  So,  they’re 
entitled  to  their  own  expressions  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction.  It 
doesn’t  really  bother  me.” 

Which  is  another  way  of  saying 
nothing  bothers  this  gritty,  unassum¬ 
ing  left  hander  who  has  become  one 
of  the  bears  of  the  American  League 
bullpen.  Tom  Burgmeier,  in  his 
enviable  uncomplicated  manner,  has 
more  than  survived  in  a  complicated 
professional  sports  world. 


Fisk  on  the 
Comeback 

Continued  from  Page  14 


worked  hard  to  get  back  where  I  am. 
The  injury  was  diagnosed  as  a  torn 
muscle  with  irregularity  in  the  joint. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  wasn’t  very 
comfortable.” 

So  far  this  season,  Fisk  has  been  one 
of  the  bright  spots  for  the  Red  Sox. 
Taking  the  pace  much  easier  than  in 
his  previous  years,  he  was  hitting 
around  .310  at  mid-season. 

And  for  the  seventh  time  in  his 
career,  he  was  named  to  the  All  Star 
team. 

The  only  relapse  came  in  mid-June 
when  he  caught  a  foul  tip  off  the  bat 
of  Danny  Meyer  square  on  the  just- 
recovered  elbow.  That  put  him  out  of 
the  lineup  for  six  games  against  the 
Yankees  and  the  Orioles.  He  did, 
however,  return  to  catch  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  the  All  Star  break. 

“The  season  was  going  great  until  I 
got  hit  on  the  elbow,”  he  said.  “That 
caused  me  some  discomfort.  But 
overall,  I  really  feel  comfortable 
behind  the  plate,  especially  on  cer¬ 
tain  days.  I  never  really  felt  that  way 
last  year.” 

And  his  hitting  has  improved  over 
last  year. 

“I  haven’t  felt  real  good  at  the  plate 
all  year  even  though  I’ve  been  able  to 
grind  out  the  hits.  I  still  would  like  to 
get  back  to  the  way  I  felt  in  1977 
(.315,  26  HR,  102  RBI),”  he  says. 


Fisk’s  value  to  the  team  is  apparent, 
both  on  offense  and  defense. 
Pitchers  such  as  Mike  Torrez  and 
Dennis  Eckersley  prefer  to  have  him 
in  the  lineup  because  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  at  handling  a  pitching  staff. 

And  everyday  ballplayers  also  appre¬ 
ciate  what  he  can  do  for  the  team. 

“If  you  want  to  win,  you  have  to  have 
Carlton  Fisk  in  the  lineup,  it’s  as 
simple  as  that,”  says  outfielder 
Dwight  Evans,  who  came  up  the  year 
after  Fisk.  “He  is  the  key  to  this  ball- 
club.  Without  him,  it’s  not  finished, 
it’s  incomplete.  He  means  an  awful 
lot  to  this  team.” 

Fisk  prefers  to  downplay  the  compli¬ 
ments.  He  knows  his  value  to  the 
team,  especially  in  a  crucial  position 
such  as  catcher.  He  succeeeded  at  that 
spot  after  the  Red  Sox  had  a  long  line 
of  failures. 

And  lately,  due  this  time  to  injuries 
to  others,  Fisk  has  ventured  out  from 
behind  the  mask  to  the  outfield. 

“I’ve  enjoyed  playing  left  field,  I 
really  have.  I  know  I  would  never  get 
the  chance  if  our  troops  weren’t 
short.  Maybe  I  can  show  some  versa¬ 
tility  to  the  fans.  But  I  also  know 
where  my  real  value  lies  on  this 
team,  and  that’s  as  catcher,”  he  says. 

Fisk’s  next  hope,  now  that  his  health 
problems  appear  to  be  cleared  up,  is 
to  sign  a  new  contract.  His  present 
one  expires  at  the  end  of  next  season, 
which  is  his  option  year. 

“I  haven’t  dwelled  on  it  too  much.  I 
want  to  come  to  the  park  and  play, 
have  fun  and  help  the  team  win.  If  I 
can  do  that,  then  my  thoughts  and 
hopes  will  be  well  taken  care  of.” 


Leaders  in  the  low  tar  league! 


Kent:  11  S!5."l8f.’'  0  S  !ng.  mcol.i'i  Newpcul^  17  1.2  ti  i}.  nicoti 

r.ij  r'-ij  iT 


Mill:  II  HI4.  *<SI,  U  •I  ll'y.  'in.yji  ;  x  m-t  a-  ■■ 

Ii.coiin?;  Old  Gold:  17  fn(j."tar;'  1 2  mg.  wotinB;  Moxrflraihar,"  14  til;  3  mq.''tar;’ 

0.3  mg.  nicotine  ev.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Januai/ 1930.  GoItJen  Lights:  8  0./  rng  nicotine 

atf.  oer  cioarette.  hv  FTC  Method.  .  . ,  -.a  'I'T  . ' . -v- 


®  :&.4  mg. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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BASEBALL 
JERSEY 

Brand  New 
For  1980! 

Our  super  comfort¬ 
able  cotton/polyester 
%  sleeve  baseball 
jersey  features  multi¬ 
color  printing  in  au¬ 
thentic  team  colors. 

Natural  body  with 
contrasting  sleeves. 

Officially  licensed  by 
MLB  for  all  26  pro  teams.  Men’s  Sizes  S,  M,  L,  XL 
$8.99. 


Your  Headquarters  For  RED  SOX  And  All  MLB  Merchandise 


In  our  officially 
licensed  practice 
jersey  available  in  all 
26  MLB  teams. 
These  top-of-the-line 
jerseys  feature  au¬ 
thentic  multi-color  de¬ 
signs  on  a  heather 

grey  poly^cotton  rayon  backround^ Machine  washable 
and  dryable  pre-shrunk  fabric.  Choose  Men’s  or  Youth 
S,  M,  L,  XL  $6.99. 


UNIFORM  TOP 

Get  Ready  For 
Spring  Training 

Look  like  a  pro  in 
this  officially  licensed 
uniform  top  in  au¬ 
thentic  MLB  colors 
and  styles.  Select 
from  these  world 
series  hopefuls:  Pi¬ 
rates,  Yankees,  Dod¬ 
gers,  Phillies,  Reds, 

Orioles,  Red  Sox, 

Mets,  Cubs,  Brewers,  and  Tigers!  Our  Jerseys  are 
made  with  the  finest  workmanship  and  materials  and 
are  machine  washable.  Choose  Men’s  S,  M,  L,  XL 
$11.95  or  Youth  S,  M,  L,  XL  $9.95. 


PRACTICE 

JERSEY 

Come  Out  Of  The 
Clubhouse  In 
Style.  .  . 


USA  T-SHIRT  AND  HAT 

Show  your  True  Colors.  . . 

In  this  comfortable 
Red,  White,  and  Blue  USA 
T-shirt.  Men’s  sizes  S,  M, 
L,  XL  $5.99. 


By  wearing  our  au¬ 
thentically  styled  and 
colored  major  league 
licensed  hats  in  all  26 
pro  teams.  Choose  The 
Deluxe  Striper  Design 
$7.99  or  The  Replica 
Cap  $3.99.  One  size  fits 
all. 


Wear  This  Hat 
Pride! 


Our  most  deluxe  baseball 
cap  with  embroidered  USA 
on  Red,  White  and  Blue 
striper  design. 

One  size  fits  all  $6.99. 


Carry 

Your 


Favorite 
Team 
With 
You.  .  . 


BATTING  GLOVE 


Get  A 
Good 
Grip 
On 
It.  .  . 


By  wearing  our  pro- 
styled  batting  glove. 
Made  from  the  finest 
leather,  these  comfort¬ 
able  gloves  are  the 
same  as  your  favorite 
stars  wear.  Available  in 
these  great  contrasting 
colors:  Royal,  Red,  Kel¬ 
ly,  and  White. 
Choose  Men’s  S,  M,  L, 
XL  or  Youth  S,  M,  L 
$7.99.  Specify  hand. 


Hillbrooke  Sales,  Inc.,  Dept.  BRS  1,  Box  1198  Flushing,  N.Y.  11354 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ - to  cover  the  cost  of  the  items 

checked  below.  Plus  $1 .50  per  order  to  cover  shipping  and 
handling  costs.  (Please  specify  team  names,  colors,  men’s  or 
boy’s  sizes  where  necessary) 


Hand 


□  Uniform  Top:  Team _ 

□  Batting  Glove:  Color  _ _ 

□  MLB  Practice  Jersey:  Team _ 

□  MLB  %  Sleeve  Jersey:  Team _ 

□  USA  T-Shirt:  Size _ □  Striper  Hat:  Team _ 

□  USA  Hat: _ □  Replica  Hat:  Team - 

For  charge  orders  check  one:  □  Visa  □  Mastercharge 


_Size_ 
—Size  _ 
-Size  - 
_ Size 


Card  Number 


Exp.  date 


Name 


Address  ■ 
City - 


State - 


N.Y.  Residents  add  sales  tax.  Canadian  orders  include  SI  .00  p>er  item  to  cover 
costs.  Foreign  orders  please  remit  In  U.S.  funds  and  Include  S2  00  per  item 


HILLBROOKE  SALES,  INC.  lirvl 

SUPPLIER  TO  THE  PROS  “  J 


MtlOl  lUME  ItSEIttl' 


To  Order  By  Phone 

1212-830-7111 

24  Hours  A  Day 
7  Days  A  Week 


TV  38  WSBK-TV: 


WITS  Radio: 


Once  again  the  popular  combination 
of  Ned  Martin  and  Ken  Harrelson  will 
be  the  television  voices  of  the  Red 
Sox  for  WSBK-TV  (TV  38).  This  will 
be  the  20th  year  of  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  of  Red  Sox  games  for  the  veteran 
Martin,  and  he  will  be  paired  with 
“Hawk”  for  the  second  year.  For 
Harrelson,  it  will  be  his  sixth  year  of 
Red  Sox  telecasts  for  TV  38.  During 
his  active  baseball  career,  he  played 
for  the  Kansas  City  A’s,  the  Red  Sox 
and  the  Cleveland  Indians.  In  1968, 
he  led  the  A.L.  in  RBI  with  109  with 
the  Red  Sox  while  hitting  35  home 
runs. 


NED  MARTIN  & 
KEN  HARRELSON 


1980  Red  Sox 
Television 
Network  * 

Flagship  station 
WSBK  Boston  Channel  38 
WTEV  New  Bedford  Channel  6 
WWIP  Springfield  Channel  22 
WAGM  Presque  Isle,  Me.  Channel  8 
WLBZ  Bangor,  Me.  Channel  2 
WCSH  Portland,  Me.  Channel  6 
WFSB  Hartford,  Conn.  Channel  3 
WNNE  Hanover,  N.H.  Channel  31 
WEZE  Burlington,  Vt.  Channel  22 

*This  list  subject  to  change 


Long-time  favorite  Ken  Coleman  will 
be  joined  at  the  WITS  microphone  this 
year  by  newcomer  Jon  Miller,  28, 
who  comes  to  Boston  from  a  stint  as 
Radio-TV  broadcaster  for  the  Texas 
Rangers.  He  previously  did  radio¬ 
television  broadcasts  for  the 
Oakland  A’s  (1974).  Miller  has  done 
the  North  American  Soccer  League 
championship  on  network  TV,  and 
the  satellite  telecast  of  the  soccer 
match  between  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  U.S.  Also,  he  has  done  radio 
and  television  of  University  of  San 
Francisco  basketball,  Washington 
Diplomats  soccer  and  University  of 
the  Pacific  basketball. 

Coleman  did  Red  Sox  games  on  radio 
and  television  from  1966  through 
1974  and  handled  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
telecasts  for  four  years  before 


returning  to  Boston  last  season.  He  is 
also  the  director  of  the  Jimmy  Fund. 
Ken  was  the  announcer  for  the 
Cleveland  Indians  and  football 
Browns  before  coming  to  Boston  in 
1966.  WITS  (1510)  is  the  Red  Sox 
flagship  station  of  a  network  that 
encompasses  84  stations. 


KEN  COLEMAN  &  JON  MILLER 


1980  Red  Sox  Radio  Network* 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  -  WITS  1510  AM 
Brockton  -  WBET  1460  AM 
Fall  River  -  WSAR  1480  AM 
Fitchburg  —  WEIM  1280  AM 
Great  Barrington  —  WSBS  860  AM 
Greenfield  -  WHAI/AM  1240  AM 
Greenfield  —  WHAI/FM  98.3  P'M 
Haverhill  -  WHAV/AM  1490  AM 
Haverhill  -  WHAV/FM  92.5  FM 
Milford  -  WMRC  1490  AM 
New  Bedford  —  WNBH  1340  AM 
North  Adams  -  WMNB  1230  AM 
Northampton  —  WHMP  1400  AM 
Orange  -  WCAT  1390  AM 
Pittsfield  -  WBRK  1340  AM 
Plymouth  -  WPLM/AM  1390  AM 
Plymouth  -  WPLM/FM  99.1  FM 
Southbridge  -  WQVR/FM  100.1  FM 
Springfield  -  WSPR  1270  AM 
Ware  -  WARE  1250  AM 
West  Yarmouth  —  WSOX/h'M  94.9  FM 
Worcester  —  WTAG  580  AM 
NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam  —  WMVQ/FM  97.7  P'M 

FLOKIUA 

Miami  —  WIOU  610  AM 
Winter  Haven  —  WSIR  1490  AM 

ALABAMA 

WAQT  —  Carrollton  94.1  P'M 


VERMONT 

Brattleboro  —  WTSA  1450  AM 
Burlington  -  WJOY  1230  AM 
Middlebury  —  WFAD  1490  AM 
Newport  —  W’lKE  1490  AM 
Rutland  -  WSYB  1380  AM 
St.  Albans  -  WWSR  1420  AM 
St.  Johnsbury  —  WSTJ  1340  AM 
Waterbury  —  WDEV  550  AM 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Berlin  -  WMOU/AM  1230  AM 
Berlin  -  WXLQ/FM  103.7  FM 
Claremont  —  WECM/h'M  106.1  hM 
Franklin  -  WFTN  1240  AM 
Hanover  -  WTSL  1400  AM 
Keene  -  WKNE  1290  AM 
Laconia  -  WEMJ  1490  AM 
Littleton  -  WLTN  1400  AM 
Manchester  —  WGIR  610  AM 
Plymouth  -  WPNH  1300  AM 
Portsmouth  —  WBBX  1380  AM 
Rochester  —  WWNH  930  AM 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Providence  —  WJAR  920  AM 
Westerly  -  WERI  1230  AM 
103.7  FM 

West  Warwick  -  WKRI  1450  AM 
WcK)nsocket  —  WWON  1240  AM 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartford  -  WTIC  1080  AM 
New  London  —  WNLC  1510  AM 
Putnam  -  WINY  1350  AM 


MAINE 

Augusta  -  WFAU/AM  1340  AM 
Augusta  -  WFAU/FM  101.3  FM 
Bangor  -  WGUY  1250  AM 
Belfast  -  W'BME  1230  AM 
Biddeford  —  WIUE/AM  1400  AM 
Biddeford  —  W'lUE/P'M  94.3  h'M 
Brunsw'ick  —  WKXA/AM  900  AM 
Brunswick  —  WKXA/P'M  98.9  h’M 
Calais  -  WQDY/AM  1230  AM 
Calais  -  WQDY/FM  92.7  FM 
Uover-P'oxcroft  —  WDME  1340  AM 
Ellsworth  -  WUEA/AM  1370  AM 
Ellsworth  -  WDEA/FM  95.7  FM 
h'armington  —  WKTJ/AM  1380  AM 
Farmington  —  W'KTJ/F'M  99.3  P’M 
Houlton  -  WHOU/AM  1340  AM 
Houlton  -  WHOU/FM  100.1  FM 
Lewiston  —  W'AYU/FM  93.9  FM 
Lincoln  -  WLKN/AM  1450  AM 
Lincoln  -  WLKN/FM  99.3  FM 
Machias  -  WMCS  1400  AM 
Millinocket  —  W'MKR/AM  1240  AM 
Millinocket  —  WKTR/FM  97.7  FM 
Norway  —  W'OXO/P'M  92.7  FM 
Portland  —  WGAN  560  AM 
Presque  Isle  —  WAGM  950  AM 
Rockland  -  WRKD  1450  AM 
Rumford  -  WRUM/AM  790  AM 
Rumford  -  WRUM/FM  96.3  FM 
Waterville  —  WTVL/AM  1490  AM 
Waterville  —  WTVL/FM  98.3  FM 


APRIL  1980 


HOME  AWAY  •-NIGHT 
2-DOUBLEHEADER 

2T-TWINIGHT  DOUBLEHEADER  □  -TV  38 


HOME  GAME  TIMES 

Afternoon  2:00  P.M.  'Game  time:  2:20  PM 
Night  7:30  P.M.  “Game  time:  1:20  PM 

Doubieheader  1:30  P.M.  t  Game  ttme:l  1:00  AM 
TwiNight  Doubieheader  6:00  P.M. 
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it’s  time  to  get  serious  about^-, 
saving  fuel.  Now  more  than  ever. 

And  the  Corolla  $R-5  Liftbac}<ls 
a  good  way  to  do  it. 

The  Corolla  is  rated  at  41  EPA 
Estimated  Highway  MPQ, 

@EPA  Estimated  MPG. 


WAY  TO  STOP 
FUELING  • 


MULLANE 
ROOFING 

Since  1000 

547-7400 


Buy  Red  Sox  Tickets  in  Advance 


ON  YOUR  WAY  IN 
BEFORE  GAME  AT 
4  YAWKEY  WAY  OR  — 
BETWEEN  HOMESTANDS 

Between  homestands  you  may  park 
right  at  the  door  while  you  make  your 
selection  from  our  master  ticket  racks 
in  just  a  few  minutes.  Open  at  9:00 
A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  9:00  A.M.  to  2:00  P.M. 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

BEHIND  HOME  PLATE 
DURING  GAMES 

Tickets  available  for  all  games  at  the 
special  ticket  booth  adjoining  the 
Souvenir  Stand. 


BY  MAIL 

Tickets  mailed  to  you  on  SAME  DAY 
your  order  is  received.  Specify  dates 
of  games,  number  and  price  of 
tickets.  Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to  Boston  Red  Sox.  Include 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  and 
send  to: 

Red  Sox  Tickets 
Fenway  Park 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

Tickets  may  also  be  obtained  through 
G.  Fox  Dept.  Store,  Hartford,  Conn; 
Peter  Pan  Bus  Lines,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

BY  PHONE 

Use  your  VISA  or  Master  Charge  .  . . 
call  267-8661. 


LAKEVILLE  BASEBALL  CAMP,  INC. 

Lakeville,  Mass.  02346 

Phone  (617)947-0726 
EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 
Outstanding  professional  staff  in  all  programs 
BASEBALL— Internationally  Famous.  Boys  6-18.  Play 
equivalent  of  3  baseball  seasons  in  one.  excellent  instruc¬ 
tion  by  famous  pros,  visits  by  baseball  notables. 

UMPIRE  SCHOOL— Boys  15-22.  3  three-week  sessions. 
Learn  the  professional  way — Drills.  Test.  Umpire  under 
game  conditions. 

TENNIS  CLINICS  —In  our  new  indoor  tennis  complex. 
Teaching  pros,  daily  Instruction,  supervised  practice. 
Limited  enrollment. 

Write: 

B.J.  CASSIDY,  Dept  RS,  Lakeville,  Mass.  02346 


GATEE 


•Roof  box  seat  $7.50 

Lower  box  seats  $6.50 

•Upper  box  seats  $6.25 

•Reserved  grandstand  $5.25 

•Reserved  bleacher  $3.00 

•General  admission  .$3.00 

•Bleachers*  $2.00 


GATE  A 


SPECIAL  NOTE: 

For  additional  information  call  the  Red  Sox  Ticket  Office  by  dialing  267-8661 


Enloy  the 


10  Westland  Avenue.  Boston 

serving  Italian  cuisine  with  full 
dessert  menu.  4:30-1 1  p.m. 
luncheon  Fridays  11:30  a  m,  to  3  p  m 

completely  remodeled  dining 
areas  and  cocktail  lounge 
reservations  recommended 

536-6396 

available  for  private  functions 
VISA/MC/AE  closed  Mondays 

COMPLIMENTARY 
GLASS  OF  WINE 
WHEN  YOU  PRESENT 
YOUR  RED  SOX 
TICKET  STUB.  ^ 


i^bonner 

JANITORIAL  SUPPLIES 


135  ELLIOT  STREET 
BROCKTON,  MA  02402 
(617)  588-1835 


Boston  Red  Sox 
Jumble-Word 


from  Page  64 
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Mode!  4245 
19  '  (Diagonal)  with 
Remote  Control 


'OUtl  EYE  ON  THE  BALL.) 

WE  CAN  PROVE  IT.  For  documentation, 
f^ease  write:  Magnavox,  Dept.  700, 

Fort  Wbyne,  IN  46804. 


W  MORE  UN^  OF  RESOttITION  MAKE 
THE  DIFFERENT,  lif^^ofjresolotion 
determine  how  sharp  yow  cdor  TV  picture 
will  be.  The  more  lines,  the  sharper  the 
picturei^ 

260  LINES  FOR  THE  ORDINARY  TV 
3^iiNES  FOR  MAGNAVOX.  Ordinary  color 
T>ii^pictures  ha\^  260  lines  of  resolution. 
Magnavoii;  Touch-Tune"*  Color  Television 
delivers  330RfHB>...25%  more  lines  of 
resolution  for  Mi^navox.  That  means  a  25% 
sharper,  crisper,  clearer  o>lor  picture  for 
Magnavox. 


WE  MAKE  STAYING  HOME  FUN 


t  c  1980  MAGNAVOX  CONSUMER  ELECTRONICS  CO 


GARETieS 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Marlboro  Red  or  Longhorn  lOO’s 
you  get  a  lot  to  like. 


17  rng"tar,’' 1.1  mg  nicotine  ■ 
av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  Dec!79 


